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The  women  who  attended  the  Friday  meeting  November  27th  must  have 
gained  a  new  idea  of  the  scope  and  interest  and  importance  of  the  work  of 
Missions  Around    the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.     Mr.  Harry  Wade 

the  World.  Hicks,  who  visited  forty-nine  of  our  mission  stations  in 
1907-08,  showed  us,  with  the  stereopticon,  many  views  of  our  schools,  our 
workers  and  our  buildings.  We  followed  his  route  swiftly,  pausing  at 
Constantinople,  in  Western,  Eastern  and  Central  Turkey,  in  the  Marathi, 
Madura  and  Ceylon  missions,  catching  glimpses,  too  brief  and  too  few,  of 
the  promising  work  in  South  China  and  Foochow,  of  the  martyr's  graves  at 
Pao-ting-fu,  and  the  mission  compound  at  Peking,  and  closing  with  realistic 
views  of  Matsuyama,  the  Hanabatake  slums,  and  the  lovely  mountain  town 
of  Arima  in  Japan.  For  some  of  our  buildings  we  could  give  thanks  ;  for 
some,  tottering  and  dangerous,  we  could  only  blush  ;  for  many  of  the  bright 
young  pupils  in  our  schools  we  felt  a  great  hope  and  a  resolve  to  do  our 
utmost  for  them  ;  and  for  our  sweet-faced  veterans  and  earnest  young  mis- 
sionaries we  promised  inwardly  anew  our  sympathy  and  more  generous 
support. 

The  event  of  November,  1908,  which  took  the  heart  of  all  in  and  about 
Boston  who  are  trying  to  help  forward  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  was  the 
A  Crusade  series  of  great  meetings  for  laymen.  With  much  judicious 
in  Boston,  advertising,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  daily  papers, 
with  crowded  mass  meetings  and  stirring  addresses,  the  shrewd  business 
men  who  lead  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  kept  their  cause  before  the 
eyes,  and  day  by  day  for  ten  days  pressed  it  closer  to  the  heart.  An  Epis- 
copalian said  of  the  last  gathering  that  it  was  the  greatest  missionary  meeting 
ever  held  in  Boston.  More  gifts  and  more  prayer  for  the  work  will  certainly 
be  the  outcome  of  these  days.  A  deeper  sense  of  our  privilege  of  our  debt 
to  the  Master  and  to  all  his  needy  children  should  abide  with  both  men  and 
women  because  we  have  had  this  vision. 
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It  is  most  encouraging  to  be  able  to  report,  as  we  go  to  press,  that  of  the 
additional  ten  thousand  dollars  needed  for  the  appropriations  of  1909  when 
the  books  closed  in  October,  $8, 109  have  already  been  received  in  money  or 
definite  pledges.  The  response  of  the  branches  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  special  committee  that  this  sum  should,  if  possible,  be  raised  by  extra 
7  gifts  within  a  month,  has  been  wonderfully 

uniform  and  cordial.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  when  all  the  efforts 
now  being  made  are  consummated,  the 
whole  sum  will  be  in  hand.  The  blessing 
of  Him  who  "  loveth  the  cheerful  giver" 
is  resting  upon  many  in  our  auxiliaries  in 
these  days,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  of  the  missionaries 
is  as  profound  as  the  relief  thus  afforded  is 
timelv. 


We  are  glad  to  present  the  photograph 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson,  who  sailed 
November  21st  for  Ahmednagar,  where 
she  expects  to  be  a  nurse  in  our  hospital 
for  women  and  children. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  JOHNSON 


For  years  almost  everv  letter  from  our  workers  in  Turkey  has  told  of 
doors  wide  open  for  their  entrance,  of  sick  crowding  the  hospitals,  of  schools 
To-day's  Opportunity    packed  to  overflowing,  of  villages  begging  for  a 
in  Turkey.  school,  for  a  teacher,  for  a  Bible  woman.    We,  that 

is  the  women  in  the  churches,  have  said,  No,  we  do  not  want  to  be  teased; 
we  will  do  nothing  for  you.  Now  in  the  new  order  of  things  the  calls  are 
louder  and  more  abundant ;  are  we  still  to  close  our  ears,  and  say  practi- 
cally, I  have  the  gospel  and  all  the  comforts  that  it  brings,  but  I  do  not  care 
whether  Turkish  women  and  children  have  it  or  not? 

Those  who  are  studying  The  Nearer  and  Farther  East  will  remember 
that,  as  we  have  no  work  in  Siam,  Burma  and  Korea,  we  have  no  leaflets 
Take  about  those  countries.      For  help  about  Siam,  Korea  and 

Notice!  Persia  send  to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  for  Burma  to  the  Baptist  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  Ford  Building,  Boston  ;  for  Arabia  to  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  25  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  ;  for  Methodist 
work  in  Korea  to  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  36  Bromfield 
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Street,  Boston.  To  follow  these  directions  will  save  time  and  labor,  for 
yourself  and  others. 

Our  Remember  that  our  present  work  cannot  go  on  with  less  than 

Treasury.  $120,000  in  yearly  contributions  from  the  Brandies.  The 
month  from  October  18th  to  November  18th  brought  in  $4,112.82. 

"  The  king  is  dead  ;  long  live  the  king!"  The  second  half  of  the  sen- 
tence must  follow  the  first,  or  anarchy  will  intervene.  The  Emperor  of 
The  Emperor  China  is  dead  ;  poor,  baffled,  repressed,  patriotic  man.  The 
of  China.  Empress,  long  the  ruler,  is  dead  also,  and  gone  to  that  tri- 
bunal where  her  purposes  and  deeds  receive  a  judgment  far  wiser  than 
human.  And  by  her  decree,  a  baby  boy  of  three,  Pu-Yi,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  the  vast  empire.  Must  not  Christians,  who  are  bidden  to  pray  for 
"kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  places,"  pray  for  this  little  lad,  into  whose 
tiny  hands  so  great  a  power  may  come?  Pray  that  he  may  grow  in  wisdom 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man  ;  that  his  heart  may  be  open  to  the  truth  ; 
that  his  reign  may  be  full  of  blessing  to  all  under  his  sway.  All  the  world 
over,  where  the  British  flag  goes,  prayers  for  Queen  Victoria  went  up  for 
more  than  fifty  years  ;  was  not  her  long  and  gracious  reign  an  answer?  May 
we  not  join  with  Christians  evervwhere  in  petition  for  China,  her  rulers 
to-day,  and  for  the  baby  emperor? 


PICTURL5  OF  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS  IN  THL  MARATHI 

MISSION 

BY  MRS.   HANNAH   HUME  LEE 

Part  I 

A MOST  necessary  factotum  is  known  as  the  calling  woman.  It  is  she  on 
whom  the  attendance  of  the  school  depends.  For  a  dollar  a  month  she 
gathers  in  these  children  and  also  sees  that  the  very  little  ones  get  home 
safely.  This  is  Rasubai.  She  does  her  best  to  outstrip  the  inevitable  effect 
of  feasts  and  fasts  and  festivals  for  which  the  children's  parents  all  want 
them  to  stay  at  home.  I  have  now  learned  the  meaning  of  the  quizzical 
expression  she  wears  at  least  once  a  month,  if  not  oftener.  It  is  the  prelude 
to  "  Madam  sahib,  to-morrow  will  be  Ganesh  chaturshi,  and  the  girls  won't 
come  to  school.  They  are  asking  for  a  holiday."  Or,  "  To-morrow  comes 
the  fast  of  Akadashi,  and  the  girls  say  they  won't  come  to  school."  Or  it 
is  something  else  to  the  same  tune.     Since  the  school  opened  in  June,  that 
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is  in  two  months  and  a  half,  we  have  had  to  close  nine  days  on  account  of 
these  festivals  which  are  a  part  of  the  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  origin 
of  these  festivals  is  rooted  in  the  chimney  corner  of  tradition,  and  I  have  not 
yet  learned  the  meaning  of  more  than  a  very  few.  Doubtless  to  the  little 
girls  these  days  are  toothsome  morsels  in  the  monotony  of  their  living.  But 
to  the  teachers  and  the  Madam  sahib  the  festivals  and  the  weddings  jostle 
the  school  hours  too  closely. 

The  education  of  girls,  while  an  established  fact  in  India,  has  not  yet 
taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  desires  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Thev 
send  their  daughters  to  school  with  an  air  destitute  of  much  interest  beyond 


HINDU  GIRLS'   DAY  SCHOOL,  WAI 

the  sweets  and  prizes  they  will  get.  You  know  also  how  early  girls  are 
married  in  India.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  but  few  in  the  upper 
standards  of  our  Hindu  girls'  schools,  and  many  more  of  the  kindergarten 
or  primary  age — such  as  are  better  out  of  the  way  of  busy  mothers  at  home. 
When  school  reopened  after  the  hot  season  holiday,  a  goodly  number 
appeared  in  the  schoolroom  with  new  green  bangles,  seventeen  on  the  left 
hand  and  nineteen  on  the  right.  I  knew  at  once  they  had  been  married. 
It  has  been  an  especially  favorable  year  for  marriages,  and  many  of  our  girls 
have  dropped  out  on  that  account. 
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Brides  or  no,  all  of  them  have  the  American  dollies.  I  wonder  if  some 
mission  circles  looking  for  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  would  care 
to  dress  and  send  us  some  dolls  for  Christmas  for  these  Wai  schools.  Or 
perhaps  some  could  make  scrapbooks  with  bright  pictures.  Books  with 
only  two  pages  would  be  most  welcome.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
would  be,  or  how  pleased  the  girls  would  be,  if  there  were  some  dolls  or 
books  for  Christmas.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls  in  the 
three  schools. 

There  is  of  course  the  usual  striving  for  first  in  the  classes,  a  result  which 
is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  monthly  examinations.  In  just  about  a  month 
more  we  expect  to  have  the  Deputy  Educational  Inspector  come  to  give  the 
school  a  thorough  examination.  The  outcome  wTe  hope  will  be  an  increased 
government  grant.  Both  pupils  and  teachers  are  making  a  special  effort  to 
do  the  best  work  possible. 

The  other  day  I  found  the  history  class  divided  into  two  opposing  sides, 
each  of  which  was  trying  to  win  the  contest  in  which  each  one  who  failed  to 
answer  the  question  put  by  a  member  of  the  opposing  side  had  to  sit  down 
on  the  floor.  The  number  of  failures  on  each  side  was  kept  track  of  to  see 
which  side  would  win  and  which,  as  they  put  it,  would  "  tumble  down." 
Arithmetic  is  the  hardest  subject  the  children  have.  Their  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  on  which  is  based  the  work  in  oral  arithmetic,  are  my  fascina- 
tion and  my  despair.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  legion.  And  as  for  the 
multiplication  tables  these  children  have  to  learn,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  say  our  tables  through  12x12=  144.  Their  tables  run 
through  30  x  10  =  300,  and  then  on  through  Jxi  =  J  to  ^  x  100  =  25  ;  and 
J  x  1  =  J  to  J  x  100  =  50  ;  and  |  x  1  =*  f  to  fx  100  =  75  ;  and  1 J  x  1  —  1 J 
to  1 J  x  100  =  1 25  ;  1 J  x  1  =  1 J  to  1 J  x  100  =  150  ;  2 J  x  1  =  2J  to  2 J  x  100 
=  250.  Can  you  not  imagine  that  it  might  rather  fluster  an  eight-year-old 
to  have  the  awe-inspiring  inspector  keep  asking,  "  How  much  is  21  X9? 
27  x  5  ?  " 

To  help  the  teachers  with  suggestions  for  their  work,  we  subscribe  for  a 
little  monthly  magazine,  published  in  Marathi,  in  which  appear  articles  on 
teaching  object  lessons,  history,  grammar  and  kindred  topics  of  interest  to 
teachers.  We  want,  however,  to  go  deeper  than  the  government  require- 
ments, and  try  to  fulfill  Christ's  requirements.  To  this  end  are  the  daily 
Bible  lessons  in  school.  On  Tuesday  afternoons  the  teachers  come  to  me 
for  a  season  of  prayer,  and  to  talk  over  any  points  which  need  special  atten- 
tion which  I  have  noted  during  the  week,  or  which  occur  to  them.  It  is 
our  common  aim,  as  in  all  the  mission  schools,  to  remember  the  school 
motto  chosen  at  the  first  of  the  school  year,  "  In  the  beginning  God." 
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The  aristocratic  Brahman  Gangapuri  section  of  the  city  is  one  where  our 
preachers  have  met  with  more  opposition  than  in  any  other  place.  The 
Gangapuri  girls'  school,  too,  more  than  any  other,  has  had  to  overcome 
hostility  time  and  again.  I  was  just  thinking  to-day  how  bright  a  picture 
I  was  going  to  be  able  to  give  you  of  this  school.  It  has  been  doing  unu- 
sually well,  and  I  have  been  happy  in  the  thought  of  its  success.  But  before 
the  day  was  old  I  learned  that  a  former  troubler  of  our  school  had  been  last 
night  lecturing  in  a  temple  of  that  section,  and  had  strictly  enjoined  all  not 
to  send  their  children  to  our  school.  This  man,  Chandiboa  by  name,  has 
recently  been  to  sacred  Benares,  and  I  suppose  he  has  come  back  fired  to 
uphold  Hinduism.  So  we  had  only  two  or  three  children  in  school  this 
morning.  He  and  his  followers  have  repeatedly  tried  to  bribe  our  landlady 
from  renting  us  her  rooms  for  the  schools  ;  but  she  is  a  shrewd  old  lady, 
and  tells  them  quite  frankly  that  she  knows  their  ways.  "  You  might  pay 
me  the  rent  for  a  few  months,  but  that  would  be  the  end  of  it ;  whereas  the 
rent  I  get  from  the  school  is  a  steady  income,  and  it  is  all  my  living,  and  I 
am  a  widow."  So,  too,  with  Vitvabai,  the  calling  woman  ;  they  have  tried 
to  bribe  her,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TOURING  IN  MADURA 

BY  MISS   MARY  METCALFE   ROOT  v 
(For  more  than  twenty  years  missionary  in  Madura.) 

OUR  vacation  is  over  and  again  we  are  at  work.  The  last  two  weeks 
especially  were  very  refreshing  on  the  hills.  The  monsoon  had 
broken,  as  we  say,  and  the  wind  was  bracing  and  fine.  This  also  made  it 
cooler  on  the  plains — not  perhaps  what  you  might  call  cool  ! 

This  month  is  full  of  work.  My  visits  to  the  villages  are  arranged  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  half  days  and  whole  days  out,  and  then  a  tour  of  a 
number  of  days  with  my  large  tent.  When  I  am  out  for  the  day  I  start  off 
with  my  small  tent  and  a  boy  to  get  breakfast  for  me,  and  just  as  few  things 
as  possible.  Yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  be  the  same,  you  might  have 
been  interested  to  see  me  start  off  in  my  touring  cart,  sitting  upon  my  mat- 
tress on  the  floor  of  the  cart,  with  pillows  at  my  back.  I  wonder  if  you  saw 
the  picture  of  my  touring  cart,  which  resembles  a  prairie  wagon,  open  at 
the  ends,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  possessing  the  great  advantage  of  having 
springs  and  four  wheels  !  I  often  get  tired  of  the  cramped  position,  and 
change  about  from  side  to  side  to  rest  my  back,  but  in  spite  of  all,  this  cart 
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is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  affords  very  fair  protection  from  the  sun. 
Yesterday  I  had  my  book  bag,  folding  chair  and  a  few  small  articles  with 
me,  and  sent  my  tent  and  luncheon  basket  on  in  a  small  bullock  cartr  as  it 
has  been  raining  during  the  afternoon  for  several  days.  We  were  late  in 
getting  off  in  the  morning,  the  bandy  man  trying  to  find  an  excuse  for  not 
going,  on  account  of  the  mud  which  he  was  sure  would  impede  our  wav- 
These  delays  are  often  vexatious  to  our  systematic  souls,  but  they  must  be 
met  and  conquered  in  this  Oriental  life. 

I  visited  two  villages  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  number  of  pupils. 
Mairy  of  them  were  doing  well  in  their  reading  and  Bible  stud  v.  I  was 
followed  from  house  to  house  by  a  crowd — very  well  behaved,  I  must 
admit — but  a  crowd  is  not  what  I  want  in  the  homes.     There  I  try  to  find  a 
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quiet  place  where  I  may  gather  the  women  about  me  for  a  good  heart-to- 
heart  talk.  This  it  is  often  difficult  to  do,  and  we  must  seize  opportunities 
as  we  can. 

There  is  one  Christian  family  besides  that  of  the  catechist  in  the  larger 
village,  and  here  the  Bible  woman  has  one  small  room  within  his  courtyard. 
A  big  wooden  bench,  used  as  a  bed,  took  up  much  of  the  room  ;  her  cook- 
ing utensils  were  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  little  earthen  oven,  and  it  did 
not  seem  just  homelike  to  me,  but  she  seems  to  be  happy  in  her  work.  In 
one  house  it  was  impossible  to  turn  the  crowd  out — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren pouring  in  until  I  felt  nearly  smothered  sitting  way  back  at  the  end  of 
the  courtyard  on  a  sort  of  veranda  with  thatch  roof.  I  insisted  upon  the  small 
children  sitting  down,  which  gave  a  little  more  air.  Then  a  greasy-looking 
fan  was  passed  along,  and  a  small  boy  stationed  himself  directly  in  front  of 
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me  and  proceeded  to  fan  so  violently  that  I  was  nearly  smothered  again  ! 
Men  and  women  were  pushing  over  one  another  in  the  foreground,  trying  to 
see  my  every  motion.  Quiet  having  been  secured  and  the  first  excitement 
over  with,  I  turned  my  attention  to  a  group  of  women  sitting  on  the  floor 
near  me.  They  were  my  pupils,  and  were  really  interesting  women.  One 
woman  was  reading  the  Bible,  and  knew  many  verses  in  the  Scripture 
lesson.  Another  one,  whose  daughter  was  studying,  could  only  recite 
verses,  but  she  was  very  intelligent  and  talked  with  me  very  earnestly  about 
Jesus  Christ.  She  seemed  influenced  by  the  Bible  woman  and  the  school 
and  the  little  touch  of  Christianity  which  had  come  to  the  village.    After  a 
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while  I  stopped,  and  went  on  a  short  distance  to  a  small  grove,  where  I  ate 
my  breakfast.  It  was  very  hot  and  I  did  not  get  much  rest,  but  was  glad  of 
a  little  respite  from  the  noise  and  confusion.  After  this  I  visited  the  school. 
The  catechist  was  absent  with  a  sick  man,  and  the  boys  were  not  in  their 
usual  places.  It  was  a  pitiful  little  place,  just  an  ordinary  village  building, 
and  the  only  furniture  that  I  noticed  was  a  chair,  and  a  small,  dilapidated 
box  which  seemed  to  do  service  for  a  table  and  book  shelves.  The  boys 
gathered  inside  this  rude  schoolroom  and  recited  Bible  verses  to  me  and 
sang  a  song,  not  very  musically,  but  heartily  ! 

I  felt  as  I  was  driving  home  that  after  all  the  discouragements  had  been 
considered,  the  slow  progress,  the  indifference,  the  evils  and  wrongs,  there 
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was  yet  great  hope  that  the  seed  planted  there  would  grow  and  thrive.  I 
came  home  in  a  shower,  which  helped  to  make  me  a  little  more  comfortable 
as  it  cooled  the  air  very  much. 

August  7th.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  out  on  another  tour  in 
an  opposite  direction.  I  camped  in  a  fine  grove  of  mango  trees,  tamarind 
trees,  etc.,  and  had  for  constant  company  little  birds,  owls  and  monkeys! 
I  heard  the  owls  occasionally,  and  saw  the  monkeys  jumping  from  branch 
to  branch,  but  none  of  them  intruded  upon  me  so  I  was  not  disturbed.  Not 
so  many  people  as  usual  came  to  my  tent,  as  I  was  off  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  nearest  village.  I  went  to  them,  however,  visiting  villages  where 
I  have  no  pupils  and  conducting  short  preaching,  and  the  villages  where 
the  women  and  girls  are  reading.    I  heard  the  lessons,  examining  them  in 


AVENUE  OF  BANYANS,   NEAR  ARRUPUKOTTAI 

the  Scripture  study,  dispensed  a  few  medicines,  sold  books,  had  some  quiet 
talks  with  the  women,  and  a  good  many  noisy  times  with  the  crowd. 
When  I  was  walked  out  and  talked  out  I  wondered  if  I  had  accomplished 
anything  ! 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Bible  women's  work,  or  the  work  of  these 
Christian  women  among  the  homes,  is  a  far-reaching  work.  It  is  one 
which  is  helping  to  undermine  heathenism — a  work  which,  as  it  tries  to 
elevate  the  women,  tends  to  do  away  with  superstition  and  ignorance  in  the 
home,  and  so  directly  influence  father,  husband  and  children.  When  the 
women  let  go  their  grasp  of  heathenism,  then  India  will  be  far  on  its  way 
toward  Christianity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  change  which 
comes  to  the  women  in  the  home,  and  I  attribute  this  mostly  to  the  work 
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amongst  them,  as  outside  influences  for  good  do  not  come  to  them  directly. 
It  takes  courage  to  reach  the  point  where  she  is  willing  to  begin  to  study. 
She  has  been  taught  directly  or  indirectly  that  it  is  a  disgrace  for  women  to 
read,  and  she  herself  does  not  think  it  a  very  necessary  thing  in  her  life  ; 
but  she  responds  to  the  influence  of  the  Bible  woman  and  begins.  It  is  a 
great  occasion  when  she  recites  her  first  lesson  to  the  foreign  lady  and  she 
is  anxious  to  appear  well.  After  a  few  times  we  notice  more  expression  in 
her  face,  and  she  begins  not  only  to  recite  the  Bible  verses  but  to  answer  a 
few  questions  in  the  Scripture  lesson  intelligently.  Then  sometime  there 
comes  a  real  interest  in  her  face,  and  she  comes  to  us  as  if  she  trusted  us 
and  wished  to  understand  what  we  say  about  the  true  way.  Then  comes 
the  time  of  conflict,  when  she  distrusts  her  own  religion,  but  knows  not 
how  to  seize  hold  of  the  new.  Later  when  some  measure  of  peace  comes 
to  her,  she  reads  her  Bible  and  prays  and  tries  in  the  midst  of  heathenism 
to  live  a  Christian  life.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  In  some  cases  she 
may  be  unhindered  and  unmolested  by  husband  and  mother-in-law,  but 
generally  it  finally  comes  to. her  to  decide  between  Christ  and  heathenism, 
and  that  may  mean  between  Christ  and  her  home  and  family. 

These  women  need  our  sympathy  and  help.  We  cannot  encourage  them 
to  leave  their  home  and  family,  but  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  Will  not  the  Christian  women  at  home  pray  earnestly  for  these 
pupiis  in  the  homes,  that  they  may  be  led  into  the  light  and  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  difficult  course  in  life? 


NLW5  FROM  PERSIA 

An  encouraging  result  of  the  work  of  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Persia 
is  seen  daily  in  one  of  their  schools  :  Moslems,  Armenians  and  Jews  drink 
from  the  same  water  pail  !  This  will  be  the  more  appreciated  if  you  realize 
that  here  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  in  a  high  Moslem  home  orders  were 
given  to  smash  a  water  jug  because  our  American  physician,  ministering  to 
the  sick  in  the  house,  had  handled  the  jug.  The  same  result  appears  when 
a  titled  Moslem  young  man  allows  a  Jewish  boy  to  jump  over  him  in 
playing  leap  frog. — Assembly  Herald. 

A  missionary  in  Teheran  writes  : — 

More  people  have  been  attending  the  religious  services  this  year  than  ever 
before,  and  five  Moslem  converts  have  been  baptized.  Two  are  women, 
one  a  pupil  in  the  girls'  school.  The  fifth  is  a  man  who  came  twenty-two 
days'  journey  in  quest  of  baptism  and  instruction.    A  year  or  two  ago  he 
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procured  a  Bible,  and  by  reading  it  repeatedly  had  acquired  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  Christian  doctrines.  It  was  almost  startling  to  hear  him  explain 
spiritual  truths  with  an  understanding  seldom  found  in  maturer  Christians. 


A  VISIT  TO  OUR  5CHOOL  IN  MADRID 

BY  MISS   MAY  MORRISON,   TEACHER   IN   THE  SCHOOL 

1WISH  you  could  see  the  school  instead  of  being  told  about  it,  but  I  think 
I  will  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  what  you  would  see  if  you  were  making 
us  a  visit.  You  may  be  sure  we  would  meet  you  at  the  train  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  then  we  would  take  the  long  drive  across  the  city,  when  you 
would  see  a  few  touches  of  Spanish  life,  such  as  the  uncovered  heads  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes,  a  few  mantillas  on  those  of  the  middle  classes 
and  churchgoers,  and  the  apron-like  blouses  worn  by  the  boys  and  working- 
men  ;  but  you  would  be  impressed  more  probably  by  the  cosmopolitan  air 
of  the  city,  the  clean  streets  and  beautiful  carriage  horses,  for  most  visitors 
expect  to  find  Madrid  as  Oriental  as  the  smaller  towns  in  the  provinces. 

As  we  turn  into  Calle  Fortuny,  a  quiet,  pretty  street  near  the  finest  avenue 
in  the  city,  we  would  begin  to  show  you  our  different  possessions.  First 
would  be  Number  14,  a  three-story  corner  house,  not  very  pretentious,  but 
with  a  small  garden  and  coach  house.  The  house,  we  would  explain  to 
you,  is  the  home  of  some  thirty  of  our  girls,  two  Spanish  teachers,  our 
sewing  girl  and  a  matron  ;  the  coach  house  serves  as  the  school  laundry  and 
residence  of  our  porter  and  his  family  ;  and  the  garden  is  one  of  the  centers 
of  activity  of  the  girls  who  are  lovers  of  flowers.  Probably  none  of  these 
facts  would  need  explanation,  as  some  of  the  girls  are  almost  always  en 
evidence;  the  washing  adorns  the  side  yard  five  days  in  the  week,  and  the 
little  flower  beds  are  seldom  without  bright  blossoms,  that  speak  for  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them. 

After  passing  an  intermediate  house,  five  long  years  the  fruitless  object  of 
our  envy,  we  reach  Number  20,  where  our  carriage  will  stop.  If  we  arrive 
in  free  time  we  will  find  the  garden  full  of  life  and  noise,  the  older  girls 
walking  arm  in  arm,  and  the  younger  ones  playing  diavolo,  jumping  rope, 
and  above  all,  swinging  in  the  beautiful  big  swing  given  by  Miss  Day, 
Treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Board,  on  her  visit  to  us  a  year  ago.  We  enter 
the  house,  meeting  girls  at  every  turn,  for  we  live  in  very  reduced  quarters, 
and  go  upstairs,  where  you  will  be  left  in  quiet — comparative  quiet — for 
except  in  class  time  and  study  hours  this  is  a  very  noisy  house. 
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The  next  morning  you  will  probably  be  wakened  by  the  first  bell  at  half- 
past  six,  and  puzzled  by  frequent  other  bells,  whose  imperative  commands 
are  followed  by  calls  and  great  scurrying  through  the  halls.  At  half-past 
seven  the  thunder  of  chairs  on  the  tiled  floors  of  the  dining  rooms  will 
announce  that  breakfast  is  commencing,  the  continental  breakfast  of  rolls 
and  coffee  or  milk  ;  but  you  will  take  your  morning  coffee  with  us  in  an- 
other dining  room,  for  we  keep  our  American  table  apart  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  home  life. 

As  we  leave  the  breakfast  room  we  see  girls  very  energetically  engaged 
everywhere  in  their  domestic  work,  or  hurrying  off'  to  Number  14  to  put 
their  rooms  in  order  before  the  first  bell  for  classes,  at  a  quarter-past  eight ; 
and  in  another  half  hour  you  will  be  invited  to  come  with  us  to  chapel 
exercises.  For  this  you  will  need  your  wraps,  if  it  is  winter,  for  we  have 
to  cross  the  street,  and  then  enter  the  beautiful  garden  of  Number  5,  the 
property  of  the  corporation  school,  where  all  our  morning  work  is  done. 
At  chapel  you  will  see  both  schools  assembled  ;  the  girls  of  the  corporation 
school,  from  ten  to  a  dozen,  in  the  front  row,  and  behind  them  the  sixty  odd 
girls  composing  all  the  different  departments  under  the  Woman's  Board, 
except  the  little  kindergarten.  The  fifteen  or  eighteen  little  folks  of  the 
latter  have  their  own  exercises  in  their  room  in  Number  20. 

After  chapel  class  work  begins  in  earnest,  and  you  may  spend  all  the 
morning  if  you  like,  visiting  classes  and  becoming  acquainted  with  both 
teachers  and  girls.  The  first  class  you  see  will  be  necessarily  a  Bible 
class,  as  all  the  girls  have  daily  recitations  in  Bible  study  to  begin  the  day's 
work.  We  have  a  graded  course,  beginning  with  catechism  and  simple 
Bible  stories,  leading  up  to  advanced  work.  After  the  Bible  class  you  may 
have  your  choice  of  subjects,  and  wander  in  and  out  of  the  class  rooms  as 
you  wish,  though  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  save  part  of  the  time  to  look 
in  at  the  little  folks  of  the  kindergarten.  For  that  we  will  have  to  go  back 
across  the  street  to  Number  20.  You  will  find  them  occupying  what  a  little 
later  you  will  be  told  is  the  English  dining  room  ;  but  now  the  tables  and 
chairs  are  put  as  much  to  one  side  as  such  furniture  permits,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  room  is  a  group  of  bright-faced  little  people  seated  in  tiny 
chairs  around  a  kindergarten  table. 

At  all  times  you  will  hear  continuous,  and  at  times  too  energetic,  prac- 
ticing of  the  various  pianos  and  organs,  for  we  find  the  ability  to  play  in 
their  own  church  and  Sunday-school  services  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquirements  possible  for  the  girls,  and  we  want  even  those  whose  time 
with  us  is  very  short  to  learn  to  play  hymns  correctly. 

At  quarter-past  twelve  morning  classes  are  finished,  and  again  there  is 
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great  scampering,  for  everybody  and  everything  must  be  in  readiness  for 
the  half-past  twelve  dinner,  as  we  make  a  point  of  absolute  punctuality  in 
this  country  where  "to-morrow"  is  the  habit.  You  may  look  in  and  see 
them — three  long  tables  in  one  dining  room,  presided  over  by  Spanish 
teachers,  and  two  English  tables  in  the  other,  with  one  of  our  own  number 
at  each,  directing  the  conversation,  and  incidentally  suggesting  certain  im- 
provements in  table  manners.  At  one  the  bell  is  rung  for  our  own  dinner, 
but  as  those  who  have  been  at  the  girls'  tables  come  in  late,  and  one  or  two 
invariably  leave  at  half-past  one  for  extra  classes  or  other  appointments  with 
the  girls,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  our  dinner  a  very  informal  one. 

You  will  have  very  little  leisure  time  after  dinner  if  you  wish  to  keep  on 
with  the  daily  program,  for  at  two  the  girls  are  again  at  work,  this  time  in 
the  sewing  classes,  so  important  a  part  of  every  Spanish  girl's  education, 
and  without  which  no  girl  can  find  a  position  as  teacher.  For  these  classes 
all  sorts  of  nooks  and  corners  are  utilized,  and  our  crowded  quarters  make 
hygienic  conditions  of  light  and  space  an  utter  impossibility.  The  girls' 
bedrooms  and  both  dining  rooms  are  called  into  use  as  well  as  the  regular 
sewing  room,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm  enough  the  little  garden  is 
greatly  in  demand.  We  have  a  graduate  course  in  sewing,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  evident  pleasure  of  the  girls  in  their  work  as 
well  as  the  really  beautiful  results  obtained  in  the  advanced  classes.  They 
have  an  hour  daily,  a  small  proportion  of  time  compared  to  the  convent 
schools,  but  quite  as  much  as  can  be  spared  from  our  very  full  program. 

At  three  come  gymnastics  for  some,  and  walks  for  others,  and  you  will 
want  to  step  out  into  the  front  hall  where  the  roll  is  called  for  walks,  and 
you  will  see  the  girls  in  their  street  uniform.  In  winter  they  wear  dark 
blue  three-piece  suits,  a  dark  blue  hat  trimmed  with  dark  blue  ribbon,  piped 
with  white,  and  black  gloves.  In  summer  the  same  skirt  is  worn  with 
white  pique  waists,  white  hats  trimmed  with  white  tulle,  and  white  gloves. 
They  look  very  pretty  as  they  start  out,  and  the  long  lines  walking  down  the 
avenue  attract  very  favorable  attention. 

Until  a  quarter  to  five  there  are  no  regular  duties,  although  extra  classes 
and  special  recitations  are  very  often  tucked  into  that  little  breathing  space, 
and  practicing  and  music  lessons  take  advantage  of  all  free  time.  From 
quarter  to  five  till  six  there  is  study  hour,  and  at  this  time  the  older  girls 
are  allowed  to  be  in  their  own  rooms,  while  the  younger  ones  and  day 
pupils  assemble  in  the  dining  rooms,  which,  as  you  see,  are  seldom  unoc- 
cupied. At  half-past  six  the  supper  bell  rings,  and  after  supper  follows  an 
evening  of  study,  whose  length  varies  with  the  different  ages.  The  first 
"Good  nights"  are  said  at  quarter  past  eight,  still  more  at  a  quarter  to 
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nine,  and  finally  study  hour  ends  for  all  at  nine  fifteen,  leaving  another  half 
hour  before  lights  must  be  out.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  house  really 
quiet  even  as  to  pianos  and  organs. 

And  so  your  day  in  the  school  will  have  passed.  Were  you  here  over 
Sunday  you  would  naturally  see  quite  a  different  order  of  things,  for  in  the 
morning  all  attend  services  in  the  different  churches  here  in  Madrid,  and  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  there  are  Sunday  school  and  song  services  and 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings.  During  the  week  the  order  is  changed  some- 
what to  make  place  for  the  Thursday  evening  section  meetings,  which  we 
each  have  with  our  own  little  family  group  of  girls,  and  Saturday  evening 
is  frequently  given  up  to  lectures  or  entertainments. 

Now  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  new  year,  which  promises  to  be 
a  very  busy  one.  Lack  of  both  space  and  means  requires  us  almost  daily 
to  refuse  applications  for  the  coming  term.  This  is  a  source  of  continual 
grief  and  infinite  regret  to  us  all,  for  every  sign  of  awakening  interest  in 
the  Spanish  parents  in  the  education  of  their  daughters  should  be  stimulated, 
and  we  feel  it  is  checked  by  each  refusal  on  our  part. 

Instead  of  this  very  unsatisfactory  pen  picture  of  our  life  here  I  would  like 
to  extend  through  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  each  one  of  the  ladies  to 
come  and  visit  this  work,  for  which  they  are  giving  so  liberally,  and  to  see 
what  their  generosity  lias  done  for  the  homes  and  villages  in  which  these 
girls'  after  lives  are  passed. 


THL  PL5TILLNCL  THAT  WALKETH  IN  DARKNL55 

(We  are  allowed  to  print  the  following  excerpts  from  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Hazen,  of  Tirumangalam,  Madura  Mission.) 

A  Hindu  boy  in  our  boarding  school  was  dangerously  ill  with  what  the 
dresser  called  a  very  bad  case  of  indigestion,  but  which  we  know  now  must 
have  been  the  genuine  cholera.  Twice  he  seemed  to  be  breathing  his  last, 
but  the  Lord  mercifully  spared  him.  He  is  a  village  munsifY's  son,  of  the 
Xvak  caste,  and  from  a  village  where  we  have  no  Christians,  and  I  worked 
very  hard  over  him  for  six  days  until  I  knew  I  had  reached  the  limit  of  my 
strength.  My  task  was  not  made  easier  by  the  presence  of  six  of  bis  rela- 
tives, who  were  eager  to  show  their  love  to  the  bov  by  giving  him  all  sorts 
of  food  that  would  mean  sure  death  to  him  in  his  feeble  condition.  More- 
over they  wanted  all  sorts  of  things  for  themselves,  rice,  wood,  bottles, 
medicine,  etc.  On  the  sixth  day  that  boy  was  so  much  better  that  I 
breathed  three  or  four  sighs  of  relief.     But  alas  !  another  boy  was  stricken 
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down  that  Sabbath  morning,  and  I  ran  back  and  forth  in  the  sun  carina-  for 
him  until  I  had  a  genuine  touch  of  the  sun. 

The  boy  seemed  to  be  decidedly  better  at  five  p.  m.,  and  talked  with  his 
parents  and  brother  who  had  come.  I  left  him  for  a  little  rest,  onlv  to  be 
summoned  in  less  than  ten  minutes  to  see  him  breathe  his  last.  It  was  a 
shock  to  us  all,  for  we  had  thought  the  worst  was  over.  His  mother  set  up 
the  genuine  Hindu  shrieking,  which  curdled  the  blood  of  all  the  people  on 
the  compound,  and  especially  of  the  boys  in  whose  quarters  the  mother  was. 
Instantly  another  very  small  boy  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  dread 
disease.  We  all  thought  it  was  fright,  and  that  he  would  be  all  right  once 
he  were  in  mother's  arms.  Moreover  I  was  too  ill  myself  to  care  for  him. 
So  we  sent  him  as  quickly  and  tenderly  as  possible  to  his  village  which  was 
near.  The  school  children  were  all  sent  home  either  that  night  or  the  next 
morning.  Five  on  the  compound  had  slight  attacks  that  week,  two  of  them 
rather  serious.  I,  too,  was  ill.  I  called  it  congestion  of  the  liver  from  over- 
work and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Friday  and  Saturday  everyone  seemed  to 
be  well,  and  I  sat  up  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  morning 
one  of  our  best  teachers,  a  man  whom  we  all  loved  and  respected,  and  who 
had  a  most  remarkable  influence  over  the  boys  in  the  Hindu  boys'  school, 
died  with  the  dread  disease. 

The  next  day  Dr.  Parker  came  in  and  took  me  to  Madura.  Mrs.  Jones 
also  came,  intending  to  take  me  to  Pasumalai,  but  I  had  already  gone.  I 
had  a  good  rest  in  Madura,  spending  most  of  my  time  in  bed  until  Saturday 
when  I  returned  home.  In  the  meantime  the  boy  who  had  helped  most  in 
caring  for  the  first  sick  boy  had  been  very  ill  in  his  village  with  cholera. 
He  has  quite  recovered. 

On  August  3d  in  the  evening  the  catechists  came  for  their  monthly  meet- 
ing, and  the  children  returned  to  the  school.  Just  as  I  was  concluding 
prayers  the  next  morning  a  teacher  called  me  saying  a  boy  was  very  ill. 
Before  I  had  left  the  veranda  word  came  that  the  boy  had  died.  I  was 
ready  to  throw  up  my  arms  in  despair,  but  for  the  children's  sake  I  must  be 
calm.  The  boy  was  not  a  boarding  school  pupil,  but  the  brother  of  a  new 
teacher  and  his  wife  who  had  come  only  four  days  before  to  take  up  work 
left  by  the  teacher  who  had  been  called  up  higher.  It  took  some  time  to 
ascertain  and  circulate  this  fact,  and  in  the  meantime  three  little  boys  were 
frightened  into  thinking  they  had  cholera,  although  by  that  time  we  were 
happily  able  to  tell  them  truthfully  that  the  boy  had  not  died  with  cholera 
but  with  heart  failure.  All  that  day  I  doctored  and  strove  to  amuse  those 
boys,  and  at  even  time  I  managed  to  arrange  for  a  little  prize  giving  so  as 
to  cheer  all  the  children. 
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LL  AZHAR 

BY    E.    B.  S. 

Visitors  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  find  Shepherd's  Hotel  conveniently  located 
for  their  sight-seeing,  since  they  have  only  to  cross  the  park,  El  Ezbekiveh, 
to  reach  the  busy  street  of  bazaars,  where  Oriental  life  surrounds  them. 
Should  they  continue  their  explorations  by  following  the  street  eastward  for 
something  less  than  a  mile,  they  would  come  to  an  ancient  mosque  and 
celebrated  school  of  learning,  the  Moslem  University  of  El  Azhar. 

Imagine  a  stone  building  surrounded  bv  narrow  streets  and  close-crowd- 
ing  native  dwellings,  a  building  erected  in  the  year  973  A.  D.,  and  devoted 
to  religion  and  mediaeval  scholarship.  As  we  enter  through  the  gateway, 
our  guidebook  tells  us  that  this  is  the  most  ancient  university  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Bologna.  Here  instruction  of  Moslem  youth 
has  gone  on  continuously  since  the  tenth  century,  and  to-day  the  same 
methods  are  pursued,  the  same  subjects  discussed  as  in  early  times.  Its 
name  El  Azhar,  signifies  The  Blossoming,  but  to  a  modern  traveler  its  one- 
time flowers  of  intellectual  activity  seem  to  have  shriveled  into  dry  husks  of 
sterile  pretense,  and  to  hang  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge  like  last  season's 
leaves  upon  an  American  oak. 

Under  one  roof  are  gathered  some  ten  thousand  young  Moslems,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  professors.  When  pupils  matriculate  here,  they 
step  back  into  the  manner  of  thought  of  ages  long  past.  The  terms  of 
admission  are  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  a  memory  knowledge  of  at  least 
half  the  Koran.  If  a  student  is  blind  he  must,  in  place  of  the  first  require- 
ment, have  committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Koran. 

Although  the  modern  calendar  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  of 
Egypt,  in  the  university  the  year's  length  is  still  governed  by  the  moon,  and 
is  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days.  No 
clock  reminds  one  of  the  passing  hours.  The  day  is  divided  with  reference 
to  the  five  hours  of  prayer,  and  appointments  are  made  44  after  morning 
prayer,"  or  at  certain  times  before  sunset;  these  times  are  recognized  by  the 
length  of  the  shadows  in  that  cloudless  land. 

To  an  Oriental,  noise  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  work,  mental  as  well 
as  manual.  N,o  quiet  lecture  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  professors,  but  in 
a  large  central  hall,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  fifty,  the  classes  gather 
every  day  with  the  exception  of  Friday,  which  is  the  Moslem  Sabbath. 
The  hall  is  divided  by  eight  rows  of  marble  columns,  and  at  the  base  of  one 
of  these  columns  a  professor  seats  himself  upon  a  low  stool,  facing  toward 
Mecca.    Around  him  gather  twenty-five  or  thirty  young  men,  who  dili- 
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gently  take  notes  of  his  explanation  of  the  language  and  teaching  of  the 
Koran  or  of  some  of  its  commentaries.  A  visitor  has  described  the  appear- 
ance of  this  great  court  of  the  mosque  as  "  like  a  field  of  red  and  white 
poppies  swaying  in  the  wind,  the  hundreds  of  turbaned  heads  bending 
backward  and  forward  in  a  kind  of  studious  ecstasy." 

The  aim  of  the  teaching  is  not  to  awaken  thought  or  develop  the  reason- 
ing powers.  All  doubt  is  rigidly  proscribed.  "  Believe  and  question  not" 
is  the  rebuke  administered  to  a  too-alert  mind. 

The  curriculum  includes  Arabic  philology,  Moslem  theology  and  juris- 
prudence ;  in  mathematics,  algebra  and  geometry  ;  in  science,  they  name 
logic,  ethics,  rhetoric,  prosody  and  verse.  The  beauties  of  the  Arabic 
language  (the  language  of  the  angels)  are  considered  worthy  of  careful  and 
long  study.  The  most  advanced  pupils  delight  to  find  choice  forms  of 
expression  for  their  appreciation  of  popular  teachers.  One  professor  is 
spoken  of  as  "  a  lighthouse  in  the  billow}- sea  of  ignorance";  another  as 
"  a  nightingale  in  the  wood  of  knowledge." 

The  courses  at  the  university  are  absolutely  free.  The  parent  receives  no 
tuition  bills,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  board.  But  dormitories  are  unneces- 
sary, for  to  the  youths,  according  to  their  nationality,  are  assigned  riwaks  or 
corridor  alcoves,  whose  walls  are  lined  with  long  wooden  boxes  in  which  they 
may  keep  any  changes  of  apparel.  The  students  stretch  themselves  upon  the 
floor  of  the  great  hall  at  night  and  slumber  peacefully,  wrapped  in  the  thin 
cotton  garment  which  they  have  worn  by  day.  A  small  weekly  allowance 
of  money  from  home  serves  for  the  purchase  of  cooked  food  from  a  neigh- 
boring shop.  From  an  ancient  fund  in  the  possession  of  the  university  a 
dole  of  bread  is  given  to  each  student,  13,510  loaves  being  distributed  daily, 
according  to  one  account.  The  open  corridor  serves  as  dining  room,  where 
the  sparrows  will  pick  up  any  crumbs  that  fall. 

Until  recently  the  professors  have  had  no  salary,  but  have  earned  money 
by  copying  manuscripts  or  giving  private  tutoring.  Now  each  receives  a 
small  monthly  stipend. 

The  students  are  from  widely  distant  places,  and  chiefly  from  the  peasant 
class,  although  there  are  many  from  families  of  wealth  and  social  position. 
All  mingle  freely,  and  a  richly  dressed  youth  of  good  family  may  be  seen 
reclining  by  the  side  of  a  dark-skinned,  and  not  too  cleanly,  Nubian,  engaged 
in  friendly  discussion  of  the  lecture  which  both  have  attended. 

Islam  is  divided  into  many  sects,  and  a  professor  may  be  found  presenting 
his  interpretation  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Koran  to  an  earnest  group  of  listeners, 
while  his  neighbor  at  the  base  of  the  next  pillar  is  teaching  a  contrary 
doctrine. 
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Although  the  university  student  in  a  Christian  land  must  regret  that  the 
minds  of  the  Moslem  youth  are  being  dwarfed  by  the  narrow  range  of  their 
studies,  and  that  they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
well  as  the  quickening  touch  of  modern  life,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
educational  methods  of  the  West  have  something  to  learn  from  that  devotion 
to  study  which  needs  not  the  spur  of  final  examinations  nor  of  prizes  and 
academic  degrees. 


OUR  NLW  MISSIONARY  IN  NORTH  CHINA 

BY  MISS   MARION  G.  MACGOWX 

CHINA,  at  'last,  after  six  years  and  a  half  of  expectation  ;  and  such  a 
nice  China  it  is  !  Of  course  I  have  long  loved  it  from  afar,  and  meant 
to  love  it  when  I  reached  it,  but  I  did  expect  to  find  much  that  was  un- 
attractive. Why,  nothing  is  so  bad  as  I  had  been  led  to  believe.  Of  course 
Tientsin  is  ahead  of  most  places,  but  even  the  mud  villages  which  we  passed 
on  the  way  up  to  Peiho,  and  which  Mr.  Porter  tells  me  are  typical,  are  not 
so  dirty  and  unattractive  as  I  had  pictured  them.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  like  the  people,  and  when  I  think  how  really  hopeless  their  lives  are 
after  all,  especially  the  women's  and  children's,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  the 
chance  of  doing  something  to  help  them.  I  long  to  begin  learning  the 
language  so  that  I  can  understand  and  talk  with  them,  but  I  am  being  very 
good,  and  waiting  a  few  days  to  get  a  bit  settled  before  I  begin.  I  have  met 
the  man  who  will  be  my  teacher,  and  he  kindly  expressed  the  wish  that  I 
might  learn  his  language  quickly,  and  said  it  was  very  easy.  I  have  my  Chi- 
nese name,  supposed  to  sound  as  much  as  possible  like  my  own.  The  surname 
was  chosen  before  I  came.  The  first  name,  which  is  taken  for  its  meaning, 
I  chose  myself  out  of  several  which  he  picked  out,  all  ending  in  "  an,"  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  my  American  name.  The  one  I  chose  means, 
"  The  protection  of  Heaven  producing  peace."  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  one? 
As  nearly  as  I  can  spell  my  name  for  you  it  is  Guan  Fo  An. 

They  told  us  at  college,  I  remember,  when  we  were  volunteers,  not  to 
suppose  that  crossing  the  seas  would  change  us,  and  it  is  very  true.  I  am 
exactly  the  same  girl  to  whom  you  bade  farewell  at  the  South  Station  in 
Boston  just  six  weeks  ago  to-morrow.  Nothing  seems  especially  strange. 
Some  of  the  people  on  the  steamer  said  they  felt  in  Tokyo  as  if  they  had  been 
suddenly  dropped  down  into  another  world.  Now  that,  I  know,  is  the  proper 
sentiment,  and  I  should  like  to  feel  that  way,  because  it  must  be  most 
amusing ;  but  I  seem  so  just  like  myself,  and  the  people  around  me  are  so 
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human  in  spite  of  some  differences  of  color  and  costume,  that  I  feel  in  just 
the  same  world  only  with  surroundings  a  bit  peculiar.  "  A  stranger  in  a 
strange  land"  sounds  so  poetical,  and  so  much  the  fitting  thing  to  say,  and 
yet  here  I  am,  as  much  at  home  as  in  America.  At  every  port  there  have 
been  missionaries  to  take  us  into  their  hearts  and  homes,  whether  they  ever 
saw  us  before  or  not.  I  have  decided  that  missionaries  are  the  most  hospi- 
table people  in  the  world.  Those  in  this  station  sent  letters  to  meet  me  in 
Japan,  and  others  of  our  mission  in  Peking  wrote  to  me  in  Shanghai  and 
here,  and  we  seemed  far  from  strangers  when  we  met. 

Of  course,  after  all,  it  is  the  natives  who  ought  to  seem  queer,  not  my 
fellow-missionaries.  But,  they  are  so  human  that  they  seem  very  natural, 
after  all.  I  do  not  know  why  people  think  the  Chinese  repulsive.  I  will 
admit  that  they  do  not  take  daily  baths  and  that  their  clothing  is  not  always 
freshly  laundered  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ones  you  see  working  around), 
but  they  have  pleasant  and  intelligent  faces  even  if  their  coiffure  is  not  the 
most  becoming.  They  do  not  look  a  bit  alike  either.  That  is  another 
fallacy.    As  for  the  children  they  are  adorable. 

I  enjoyed  the  voyage  from  beginning  to  end.  Nearly  eighty  missionaries 
were  on  the  Mongolia,  and  many  of  them  were  new  ones,  showing  that  mis- 
sionary interest  is  increasing  among  the  young  people  at  home.  The  great 
problem  to  me  is  why  more  do  not  come.  They  are  struggling  to  get  posi- 
tions in  America  which  a  dozen  other  people  want,  and  out  here  there  is  so 
much  work  of  the  most  interesting  kind  which  calls  out  for  some  one  to  do  it. 
They  dread  the  coming,  but  the  whole  thing  seems  so  simple  after  you  are 
once  here.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  the  discouragements  of  the  work  yet. 
The  only  part  I  can  speak  of  is  the  plunge — the  leaving  home  and  journey- 
ing across  the  far  waters.  For  that  I  will  say  there  is  nothing  about  it  hard 
enough  to  begin  to  compare  with  the  joy  of  coming  to  these  people  who 
need  so  much  what  we  are  bringing  them.  I  love  my  family  and  friends  as 
well  as  anyone  does,  too. 


WORK  FOR  GIRLS  IN  EUPHRATES  COLLEGE 

BY  MISS  MARY  L.  DANIELS 
TEACHERS 

We  have  now  eighteen  Armenian  teachers.  Eight  teachers  or  professors 
from  the  male  department  have  given  assistance  in  teaching.  For  the 
coming  year  Cupid  steals  two  valuable  teachers,  another  will  go  to  America, 
and  one  lias  accepted  a  position  in  another  city. 


Work  for  Girls  in  Euphrates  College 
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PUPILS 

Of  the  328  pupils  in  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools  and  college, 
174  are  Gregorians.  In  the  college  and  high  school  there  are  more  Protes- 
tants than  Gregorians,  while  in  the  primary  school  there  are  nearly  twice 
as  many  Gregorians  as  Protestants.  Our  pupils  have  been  fewer  this  year 
because  many  left  for  America  (between  30  and  40),  and  because  the  orphans 
from  five  classes  have  been  taken  out  of  the  school.  In  the  boarding  depart- 
ment we  number  92  girls,  8  teachers  and  the  matron.  The  girls  come  from 
32  towns  and  cities,  of  which  five  are  missionary  stations  outside  of  our  own 
field.  As  prices  have  been  double  or  more  than  double  in  many  instances, 
we  have  had  to  use  the  greatest  economy  and  to  live  very  simply. 

WORK   OF  THE  YEAR 

Mrs.  Carey  has  had  a  kindergarten  training  ckiss  often  girls.  There  is  a 
great  call  for  such  teachers.  They  have  been  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
work.  The  girls  show  a  decided  improvement  in  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  the  girls  and  boys  gave  a  concert, 
which  was  the  best  that  we  ever  have  had  in  Harpoot. 

Miss  Riggs  has  paid  special  attention  to  English,  having  lessons  with  all 
the  girls  in  the  upper  schools.  She  has  used  the  Berlitz  system  with  the 
beginners.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  the  little  girls  can  talk  and  read.  If 
we  can  only  continue  the  work  in  English  in  this  way  for  a  few  years,  we 
shall  have  splendid  results. 

We  have  had  normal  lessons  with  18  girls.  They  have  had  much  theory 
with  a  little  practice.  We  hope  to  strengthen  this  department  when  we 
have  more  helpers.  Much  time  has  been  given  to  the  course  in  sewing  and 
embroidery.  The  work  is  arranged  according  to  a  system,  numbered  and 
put  in  large  books.  The  graduating  classes  have  lessons  in  dressmaking, 
including  cutting  and  fitting.  The  girls  have  been  enthusiastic  over  their 
sewing,  and  have  done  beautiful  work. 

The  drawing  course  has  been  changed,  and  we  are  working  up  a  new 
course  in  practical  drawing.  The  girls  are  much  interested  in  the  work. 
Once  in  two  weeks  the  seniors  or  juniors  have  had  lessons  in  cooking  or 
ironing.  Five  of  the  older  teachers  have  taken  a  Course  in  obstetrics. 
They  had  two  daily  lessons  with  the  doctors,  and  enjoyed  their  lessons  very 
much.  The  regular  work  of  the  school  has  gone  on  as  usual,  with  a  raising 
of  the  standard  in  many  classes.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  college 
girls  have  made  special  effort  to  govern  themselves.  There  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  government,  some  saying,  u  It  is  natural  now 
to  try  to  govern  myself."    During  the  year  we  had  parents'  day.  The 
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exercises  were  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  Then  the  parents  were  invited 
to  the  parlors  for  tea  and  crackers. 

WORK   IN  THE  FIELD 

Twenty-one  graduates  are  teaching  outside  of  the  college.  Twenty-one 
undergraduates,  girls  who  expect  to  return  and  finish  their  course,  are 
teaching  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  our  field.  There  are  many  places 
that  do  not  need  graduates,  but  which  call  for  teachers,  so  our  girls  have  a 
chance  to  go  out  and  work  for  the  Master. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK 

There  has  been  no  special  religious  interest,  but  a  deepening  and  per- 
fecting of  character  in  many  girls.  A  new  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
Bible  study,  and  girls  know  and  love  their  Bibles.  Our  girls,  from  their 
Sunday  collections,  have  supported  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  teacher 
in  a  village  in  which  there  has  been  no  school.  We  are  hoping  to  send  out 
two  teachers  in  this  way  next  year.  Our  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  has  been  transformed  into  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  we  -  are  just  joining  the  World's  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  This  year,  as  usual,  we  have  supported  a  girl  in  Inanda 
Seminary,  sent  money  to  our  home  missionary  fund,  and  helped  poor  girls 
in  our  own  school.  As  we  look  back  upon  the  year,  we  feel  only  gratitude 
for  the  leading  and  help  of  the  Lord.  We  plan  for  the  new  year,  looking 
to  Him  for  his  blessing. 


LXTRACT5  FROM  REPORT  OF  WOMAN'5  WORK  IN  AINTAB, 

1907-1908 

DAY  SCHOOLS 

[The  story  of  these  little  schools,  each  -with  some  peculiar  feature,  is  so  pictur- 
esque and  full  of  interest  that  the  editor  cannot  cut  nor  condense.  How  much  these 
schools  are  doing  for  the  new  Turkey! — Ed.] 

We  have  aided  this  year  wholly  or  in  part  fifteen  schools,  employing 
eighteen  teachers,  only  one  of  the  schools  being  in  Aintab. 

In  Aleppo,  about  one  hundred  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  schools  aided  by 
the  Woman's  Board.  The  church  there  has  for  the  first  time  taken  the  en- 
tire responsibility  for  the  schools,  which  were  formerly  cared  for  by  a  wealthy 
Armenian  doctor. 

In  Beylan,  our  teacher,  Leah,  has  been  the  only  Christian  worker. 
There  has  been  no  pastor  throughout  the  year,  yet  she  has  stood  bravely  :it 
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her  post,  alone  and  away  from  home,  teaching  school  all  tlie  week,  having 
Sunday  school  for  the  children,  and  holding  meetings  for  the  women  and 
girls.  Everyone  who  has  known  of  her  work  has  spoken  very  warmly  of 
her,  and  the  people  beg- to  have  her  sent  to  them  again. 

The  two  schools  at  the  third  church,  Aintab,  have  been  better  housed  this 
year  than  ever  before.  A  new  schoolhouse  has  been  put  up,  and  the  yard 
where  the  children  play  much  enlarged.  When  the  upper  story  of  the 
building  is  completed,  they  will  have  ample  room  for  the  three  schools  and 
as  pleasant  an  upstairs  schoolroom  as  could  be  desired. 

Behesne  is  another  pastorless  church,  where  our  good  teacher,  Asanet, 
has  done  her  best  to  fill  the  bill^of  schoolmistress,  helper,  Bible  woman  and 
general  adviser.  She  writes  in  English  as  follows  :  u  I  am  glad  for  the 
newspapers  (Daily  Bible),  because  I  never  had  anything  in  this  Behesne 
that  helped  me  so  much.  I  am  always  reading  them  with  joy  and 
speaking  these  spiritual  things  to  my  people.  Behesne  and  I,  we  need 
every  time  your  prayers."  This  teacher  leaves  next  year  to  study  nursing 
in  Beirut  hospital. 

In  Berejik  the  teachers  were  not  experienced,  never  having  taught  before, 
and  being  just  out  of  school  themselves.  Their  experience,  or  rather  inex- 
perience, is  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  we  have  had  of  the  great 
need  of  teacher  training  at  Aintab. 

Kilis  has  reported  progress  in  grade  and  a  better  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  the  people  have  given  liberally.  Adiaman,  also,  has  increased  gifts  for 
schools.  In  Hassan  Bevli,  Kilis  and  Adiaman  the  people,  especially  the 
women  of  the  churches,  have  been  doing  what  they  could  to  save  and  earn 
money  toward  a  school  for  little  children,  a  semi-kindergarten.  These 
places  have  no  schools  for  the  smallest  children,  and  as  there  is  no  good 
home  training,  the  children  from  four  to  seven  are  neglected.  Tlie  teachers 
cannot  spare  from  their  regular  lessons  the  time  necessary  to  care  for  the 
little  ones  as  they  should  be  cared  for. 

In  Yoghunoluk  there  has  been  no  school  this  year,  mainly  because  there 
was  no  pastor  there  to  stand  behind  the  teacher  and  school.  The  people 
there  prefer  to  put  their  children  at  a  trade  while  very  young,  and,  unless 
obliged  to,  will  not  send  them  to  school.  Even  very  little  fellows  can  make 
money  by  doing  certain  parts  of  the  manufacture  of  wooden  and  bone  combs, 
which  is  the  main  business  of  almost  the  entire  village. 

In  Beityas  the  teachers,  Mary  and  Martha,  as  it  happens,  have  worked 
hard.  Mary,  one  of  our  last  year's  seminary  graduates,  has  had  about 
twenty-five  pupils,  and  Martha  seventy-five  little  ones  to  manage  all  alone. 
She  has  to  keep  school  in  the  church  building,  as  the  schoolhouse  cannot 
accommodate  all  her  flock  as  well  as  the  higher  classes. 
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At  Severek,  our  northeasternmost  station,  the  school  has  been  carried  on 
by  a  woman  and  her  son,  neither  of  them  fitted  to  do  the  work,  but  the 
character  of  the  country  there,  and  the  insistence  of  the  authorities  on  the 
possession  of  a  permit  (which  the  present  teacher  has)  have  made  it 
impossible  to  send  anyone  else. 

BIBLE  WOMEN 

The  six  Bible  women  employed  by  the  Woman's  Board  have  about  two 
hundred  pupils  in  all.  Three  of  those  in  Aintab  do  not  teach  reading  but 
give  all  their  time  to  religious  work,  talking  with  individuals  and  leading 
meetings.  One  works  solely  among  hospital  patients.  One  woman  told 
me  last  week  that  a  Gregorian  priest  who  had  been  trying  for  months  to 
settle  a  dispute  between  a  mother  and  children  finally  asked  two  Bible 
women  to  go  to  see  what  they  could  do.  They  told  him  they  had  given  up 
trying  to  reconcile  people  to  each  other,  but  worked  for  their  reconciliation 
with  God,  and  the  other  came  very  easily  after  that !  They  went  and  were 
very  happy  to-day  in  telling  of  their  success.  Visiting  the  sick  and  those 
who  need  help,  in  short  doing  a  deaconess'  work,  takes  up  much  of  their 
time.  It  is  to  them  the  women  look  for  help  and  advice  in  every  difficulty. 
They  work  among  Protestants,  Gregorians,  Catholics,  Syrians,  and  a  few 
have  Moslem  hearers. 

A  few  incidents  may  be  mentioned  which  will  speak  for  themselves.  A 
woman  came  to  the  Bible  woman  asking  to  be  taught  to  read.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  drunkard  and  away  from  home.  She  said  her  prayers  did  not  do 
good  because  he  was  so  far  away  !  She,  therefore,  wanted  to  try  a  "  paper," 
that  is,  a  charm.  Another  family  to  whom  the  Bible  woman  went,  said, 
when  asked  what  they  knew  of  Jesus,  "  We  have  some  impression  of  God, 
but  we  know  nothing  about  Jesus."  One  girl  said  to  a  Bible  woman, 
'*  Has  the  book  a  voice?  It  looks  to  me  like  black  lines.  How  does  it  say 
things  when  you  open  it?"  This  girl  has  now  begun  to  take  lessons  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  have  the  book  say  things  to  her.  A  Bible  woman  went 
to  a  certain  yard  where  there  were  five  nominally  Christian  women.  They 
had  never  heard  the  gospel  story.  After  she  had  talked  with  them  they 
would  not  let  her  go,  and  actually  held  on  to  her  skirt  in  their  pleading 
with  her  to  stay  with  them.  Another  worker  has  a  bound  volume  of  tracts 
which  she  lends  to  those  who  can  read.  She  lent  the  book  to  a  bad  family 
who  usually  spent  the  evening  in  singing  questionable  songs  and  telling 
stories.  One  evening  she  heard  from  her  room  on  the  ground  floor  some 
one  reading  aloud  from  the  book  of  tracts.  The  stories  of  Jessica  and  the 
Lighthouse  touched  the  father,  who  was  a  drunkard.    The  mother  now 
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takes  lessons  of  the  Bible  woman.  The  Bible  women  in  the  village  of 
Eybez  had  an  Easter  entertainment  for  the  older  girls  and  the  young  married 
women  who  were  her  pupils.  They  learned  verses  and  selections  by  heart, 
and  recited  them  in  the  presence  of  the  other  women  of  the  village,  who 
were  very  much  delighted. 


A  POLYGLOT  5UNDAY  SCHOOL 

BY   HENRY  OTIS  DWIGHT 

Go  on  Sunday  to  the  Gedik  Pasha  district  of  Constantinople,  and,  if  con- 
trolled by  a  vigorous  sense  of  direction,  you  may  find  the  school  carried  on 
by  ladies  connected  with  the  Congregational  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
In  this  building,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  city,  on  Sunday  you  will  find 
some  two  or  three  hundred  persons  studying  the  Bible  in  graded  classes, 
from  infants  to  gray-haired  men  and  women.  A  curious  feature  of  the 
school  is  that  the  people  who  come  in  there  have  to  be  graded  according  to 
language  also,  and  separate  classes  must  be  provided  in  all  grades  in  Greek, 
Armenian  and  Turkish.  Somehow  these  devoted  American  ladies  rise 
above  all  difficulties,  and  bring  it  to  pass  that  every  boy,  or  girl,  or  man,  or 
woman  is  taught  the  Bible  lesson  in  the  language  wherein  he  or  she  was 
born.  Through  their  efforts  this  polyglot  Sunday  school  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  in  ali  Constantinople  for  opening  to  the  common 
people  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  classes  at  Gedik  Pasha  have  deeply  moved  even  some  Moham- 
medans in  such  manner  as  to  emphasize  the  aptness  of  the  Bible  to  reach 
every  kind  of  need.  One  of  the  young  Mohammedans  referred  to  was  a 
Persian,  keen  of  mind  and  thoroughly  skeptical  in  all  religious  matters. 
The  ladies  of  the  Bible  classes  so  put  the  gospel  before  his  mind  that  he 
confessed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  to  flee  from  the  country  in  conse- 
quence, but  on  coming  to  America  he  has  lived  a  consistent  Christian  life. 

Another  was  a  Turkish  medical  student  who,  as  is  almost  necessarily  the 
case  with  educated  Mohammedans,  was  led  into  rank  infidelity,  until  his 
teacher  and  companion,  dying  in  unbelief,  on  his  death  bed  said  to  this 
young  man,  "  I  have  found  out  that  after  all  God  is,  but  now  it  is  too  late." 
This  terrible  cry  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  sent  the  young 
medical  student  to  the  Gedik  Pasha  Bible  classes.  The  man  has  never 
accepted  Christianity,  and  yet  his  whole  life  has  been  elevated  by  the 
Christian  instruction  given  to  him  by  the  late  Mrs.  Schneider,  who  was  then 
connected  with  those  Sunday  Bible  studies.    His  heart  is  still  warm  toward 
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Christians  and  toward  Christian  truth,  although  power  has  not  penetrated 
deeply  enough  to  make  him  abandon  the  name  of  Mohammedan. 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  case  of  a  young  naval  officer.  He  used  to  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  listening  to  expositions  of  the  New  Testament  from 
Mrs.  Schneider's  lips  ;  he  always  called  her  "  mother,"  and  he  gave  her  a 
sacred  place  in  his  heart.  After  a  time  he  was  appointed  governor  of  a 
small  district  in  Asia  Minor,  and  as  he  was  going  away,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary group  cautioned  him  about  the  danger  of  falling  into  drunkenness, 
since  he  had  long  been  struggling  to  overcome  a  growing  appetite.  The 
poor  young  man  had  his  New  Testament  in  his  hand  and  said,  "  I  shall  be 
all  right  if  I  can  only  remember  what  Mother  Schneider  has  told  me  I  ought 
to  be." 

Another  one  of  these  young  Mohammedans  was  an  army  officer,  who 
after  being  long  taught  at  Gedik  Pasha,  enduring  a  year's  imprisonment 
because  he  would  not  abandon  his  Bible  studies,  finally  resigned  his  position 
in  the  army,  was  baptized,  and  came  to  New  York.  In  this  city  the 
long,  hard  struggles  of  a  workingman  who  does  not  know  English  tended 
to  embitter  him  against  the  Christians,  who  would  not  shield  him  from 
pains,  although  they  had  been  his  guides  in  the  study  of  Christian  truth. 
But  just  before  this  young  man  died,  some  twelve  years  later,  one  of  his 
friends  from  the  missionary  circle  in  Constantinople  met  him  in  New  York. 
The  ex-officer  said,  "  I  have  tried  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,"  and  inquiry  after 
his  death  from  the  people  on  the  East  Side  among  whom  he  had  lived, 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  widely. known  for  his  clean,  true  life,  and  his 
kindly  readiness  to  help  everyone  in  trouble.  The  testimony  of  his  land- 
lady was,  "  He  was  a  true  Christian  if  there  ever  was  one." 

These  are  examples  of  the  results  of  woman's  toil  in  the  least  productive 
part  of  the  field  of  that  polyglot  Sunday  school.  It  is  a  branch  of  Bible 
work  in  which  all  can  rejoice.  — Bible  Society  Record. 


The  Chinese  Christians  of  Canton  have  formed  a  union  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  together  all  who  promise  to  abstain  from  wine,  opium  and 
tobacco,  exaggerated  and  bad  speech,  and  debt.  Three  hundred  men, 
women,  school  boys  and  girls  have  joined  this  union  ;  members  of  practi- 
cally every  denomination  represented  in  Canton. 

Give  bravely  the  little  that  you  have  to  God,  and  do  not  fear  to  lose  by 
it.  He  will  repay  you  with  usury,  for  God  is  so  good  that  he  rewards  us, 
although  we  give  him  only  what  is  already  his  own. — Queen  Catherine  of 
Sweden. 
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During  the  new  year  there  will  be  many  problems  which  you  will  want 
help  in  solving.  Let  us  think  them  over  with  you.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  find  that  some  one  of  us  can  give  you  just  the  helpful  suggestion  for  which 
you  have  been  wishing.  This  department  is  intended  to  serve  just  this  need 
in  our  work.  Be  unwilling  to  flounder  around  in  the  dark  when  there  is 
the  possibility  of  getting  light. 

During  the  annual  meeting  in  Hartford,  November  9—12,  we  had  an  after- 
noon and  evening  session  given  to  the  Junior  Secretarial  Conference.  This 
gave  to  the  Branch  officers  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  different  phases 
of  our  Young  People's  Work  more  at  length.  The  conference  brought  out 
several  points  in  which  the  Junior  leaders  will  be  interested. 

We  saw  as  never  before,  that  we  must  have  our  \oung  women  feel  their 
ownership  in  the  Board.  When  the  young  woman  chosen  to  represent  her 
Junior  auxiliary  at  a  Branch  meeting  comes  to  the  leader,  and  asks,  "Do  I 
have  to  go?"  we  can  feel  very  sure  that  that  worker  has  no  feeling  of 
ownership  in  the  work.  It  is  our  privilege  to  help  the  young  women  of  our 
circles  to  have  a  deep  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  work  belongs  to  them. 
They  should  not  be  willing  simplv  to  throw  their  money  into  the  work,  not 
knowing  or  caring  where  it  goes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  thirst  for 
knowledge  about  what  they  are  giving  to,  grows  naturally  in  only  a  com- 
paratively few  cases.  It  is  our  duty  to  create  it.  In  some  way,  best  suited 
to  our  needs,  we  must  keep  the  Senior  and  Junior  auxiliaries  in  close  touch. 

This  leads  us  to  another  point  to  which  we  gave  time  for  discussion  , 
namely,  the  fact  that  often,  in  our  mission  study  work,  increased  knowledge 
does  not  lead  to  increased  giving.  This  is,  in  large  measure,  the  leader's 
fault.  It  is  her  duty  to  see  that  when  the  thirst  is  created  and  satisfied  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  put  into  action  at  once  the  inspiration  gained  by  that 
knowledge.  All  our  new  mission  study  work  ought  to  increase  our  giving 
perceptibly. 

It  is  the  leader's  task  to  connect  the  knowledge  of  the  work  with  the  work 
in  operation  on  the  field.  The  task  is  a  hard  one  ;  but  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  furthermore  it  is  God's  will  that  it  shall  be  accomplished. 
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But  how  are  our  leaders  going  to  see  the  importance  of  keeping  this  ideal 
constantly  before  the  young  women?  Silver  Bay  and  Northfield  confer- 
ences have  been  started  to  meet  just  such  a  need.  Often  mere  talk  about  a 
certain  need  will  have  no  effect  in  changing  one's  attitude  from  simple 
indifference  to  sympathetic  and  systematic  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
example  and  first  hand  touch  with  those  working  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
will  give  an  interest  which  will  grow  and  reach  deep  down  into  one's  soul. 
When  we  are  thoroughly  awake' to  the  fact  that  only  a  member  or  leader  of 
one  circle  or  Junior  auxiliary  can  get  our  message  we  shall  have  her  there 
each  year.  This,  if  faithfully  emphasized,  will  mean,  at  a  time  in  the  near 
future,  that  we  shall  have  delegations  rather  than  representatives  from  our 
local  organizations.  This  should  be  our  aim.  The  new  year  ought  to  see 
us  take  many  steps  to  get  this  help. 

Our  field  must  have  new  workers  at  once.  Otherwise  more  of  our  faith- 
ful representatives  now  there  will  have  to  come  home  because  they  cannot 
stand  the  pressure  of  the  overwork.  Some  answers  to  these  calls  ought  to 
come  from  your  study  class  or  Junior  auxiliary.  These  cannot  always  be 
made  in  life  ;  but  perhaps  more  sympathetic  financial  support  may  be  what 
is  asked  of  your  group. 

Let  us  orive  ourselves  to  our  Father  in  renewed  consecration.  We  will 
ask  Him  to  show  us  the  best  way  to  use  the  helps  which  lie  has  and  still  is 
sending  to  us.  He  needs  the  help  of  every  young  woman  whose  life  we  can 
touch  in  any  way.  l.  c.  w. 


THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

AT  MT.  HOLYOKE 

BY   MRS.   ROBERT  M.  WOODS 

FOUNDERS'  Day  at  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1908,  was  made  memorable  by  the 
unveiling  of  a  missionary  memorial  tablet.  A  committee  was  chosen 
some  years  ago  from  the  alumnse  to  secure  a  mural  tablet  in  memory  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  students  who  had  given  themselves  to  missionary  work.  The 
names  on  the  tablet  are  the  names  borne  by  the  students  while  in  the  sem- 
inary, and  are  taken  from  the  catalogues  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  school.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  second  tablet  like  the  first 
when  the  centurv  shall  be  rounded  out. 
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The  ceremony  attending  the  unveiling  was  impressive.  As  the  reces- 
sional died  a  way,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  Assembly  Hall,  the  choir 
girls  formed  in  a  double  line  outside  Alary  Lyon  Hall  and  toward  the  steps 
of  Carnegie  Library.  Between  these  lines,  the  alumnae,  trustees,  faculty, 
seniors  and  visitors,  passed  into  the  library  building. 

Mrs.  Marion  Gaylord  Atwell  presented  the  tablet  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  of  the  alumnae.  As  she  did  so  the  veil  was  lowered  by  Miss 
Katharine  Dwight,  the  youngest  member  of  the  committee.  This  disclosed 
the  one  hundred  and  seventv-eight  missionary  names  in  imperishable 
bronze.  The  light  from  a  western  window  showed  the  names  in  clear 
bas-relief.  The  words,  Mount  Holyoke  Foreign  Missionaries  during  the 
first  half  century,  1837-1887,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  tablet,  and  the  names 
are  in  three  columns,  fifty-nine  in  each  outside  column  and  sixty  in  the 
middle  column. 

Mrs.  AtwelFs  presentation  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Miss  Ellen 
C.  Parsons,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  one  who  has  put  the 
whole  matter  through  to  its  finish.  Herself  a  missionary  of  the  first  quality, 
she  knows  the  missionary  world  like  an  encyclopedia.  Her  knowledge,  too, 
is  most  exact  through  the  training  she  has  received  as  an  editor.  She  crave 
glimpses  into  the  lives  of  those  women  whose  names  were  unveiled,  alluding 
to  the  three  names  which  head  the  list.  Skillfully  and  rapidly  she  told  of 
the  young  women  who  went  to  Africa  and  India,  China  and  Turkey;  some 
to  die  almost  at  the  beginning  of  their  service,  and  others  to  live  for  many 
years  abounding  in  good  works.  Some  names  will  be  forever  associated 
with  the  institutions  they  founded  in  far-away  lands.  Other  names  will  be 
recognized  because  their  children  and  grandchildren  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  President  Woolley  said  there  was  great  value  in  mural  tablets. 
She  had  been  impressed  with  it  in  her  visits  among  the  English  universities. 
But  the  words  which  they  brought  to  her  on  this  Founder's  Day  were, 
"remembrance"  and  "inspiration."  Remembrance  of  what  these  heroes 
have  done  ;  inspiration  for  our  own  lives. 

Some  of  the  great  company  looking  at  the  tablet  saw  names  dear  from 
ties  of  kinship.  Some  saw  names  grown  dear  because  of  righteousness 
wrought  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  saw  the  names  of  those  who  had 
turned  many  to  righteousness,  who  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

Anna  F.  Woods, 

For  the  Co?n?nittee. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  missionaries  whose  maiden  names 
are  here  enrolled,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  went  unmarried  ta  the  foreign 
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iield  under  appointment  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Many  more  have  gone  as  mis- 
sionary wives  to  arduous  and  efficient  service.  Surely  many  who  never 
heard  of  Mary  Lyon  here  will  bless  her  name  forever,  that  through  her  these 
women  were  equipped  and  sent  forth  to  give  them  the  gospel. 


REPORTS  FROM  OUR  BRANCHES 

Every  up-to-date  business  firm  or  corporation  makes  a  point  of  knowing 
frequently,  at  least  once  a  year,  just  the  condition  of  all  its  resources,  its 
machinery  and  its  methods.  Prosperous  firms  seek  this  knowledge  often, 
and  some  are  so  exact  as  to  be  able  to  tell  each  night  the  gain  or  loss  that 
day  has  brought,  and  just  where  the  gain  or  loss  was  made.  So  every 
employee  is  held  to  his  best  ability,  and  methods  proved  inadequate  are 
speedily  discarded. 

Something  like  this  should  be  the  word  brought  by  the  Branch  reports, 
given  at  the  morning  session  of  the  delegates  at  our  annual  meeting.  We 
gather  a  few  facts  from  the  stories  brought  to  us  at  Hartford. 

Andover  and  Woburn  tells  of  a  year  of  varied  and  faithful  work,"  and 
some  increase  in  numbers,  one  auxiliary  having  multiplied  threefold.  The 
annual  conference  of  Branch  officers  is  always  very  helpful. 

Barnstable  Branch,  made  up  of  women  in  scattered  homes  along  Cape 
Cod,  has  been  helped  by  the  living  presence  of  Miss  Burrage,  of  Cesarea, 
their  own  missionary. 

Berkshire  Branch  finds  an  increased  interest  in  many  localities,  and 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  course  of  lectures  which  Dr.  De  Forest,  of 
Japan,  gave  in  Pittsfield  in  March.  They  have  found  it  useful  to  print  ;n 
their  annual  report,  after  the  name  of  an  auxiliary  with  its  list  of  officers, 
the  date  of  its  regular  meetings,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  secretary  of 
the  bureau  of  exchange  to  reach  them  with  fresh  missionary  letters.  The 
Branch  officers  endeavor  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  auxiliaries  and  to 
help  them  to  mutual  acquaintance. 

Eastern  Connecticut  has  enjoyed  a  visit  from  one  of  its  missionaries,  Mrs. 
John  Howland,  of  Mexico.  Their  well-managed  Bureau  of  Information 
keeps  the  work  and  its  needs  constantly  in  the  mind  of  its  members. 

Eastern  Maine  finds  much  to  encourage,  and  evidently  lays  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  education  of  the  young  to  missionary  interest ;  curios,  study 
books  and  institutes  being  successfully  used  to  this  end.  Their  annual 
meeting  was  inspiring,  with  every  officer  present  and  delegates  from  seven 
counties.  l<  This  means  much  in  Maine,  where  distances  are  great  and 
money  scarce." 
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The  report  of  Essex  North  tells  of  hope  and  earnest  purpose  for  advance. 
They  find  reason  for  cheer  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  many  of  their 
young  women. 

Essex  South  says  that  "  the  pendulum  is  swinging  toward  a  revival  of 
interest  in  foreign  missions,"  and  that  many  of  their  auxiliaries  lt  realize  the 
educational  and  spiritual  help  that  comes  from  missionary  literature." 

The  delegates  of  Franklin  County  Branch  came  with  joyful  hearts  to  tell 
of  increased  interest  and  contributions  largely  surpassing  their  previous  high- 
water  mark.  They  mourn  the  death  of  their  long-time  treasurer,  but  .give 
thanks  that  her  successor  has  so  soon  proved  herself  efficient. 

Hampshire  County  Branch  records  valiant  efforts  "to  keep  step"  with 
the  great  on-moving  Providence  that  is  opening  so  many  new  doors  to 
Christian  women,  and  an  encouraging  success  therein.  An  average  gift  of 
three  dollars  for  their  membership  tells  of  real  sacrifice. 

Hartford  Branch  will  long  and  sorely  miss  their  efficient  and  beloved 
recording  secretary,  who  finished  all  her  earthly  tasks  in  September  last. 
We  must  pray  that  new  and  faithful  workers  may  come  forward  to  take 
the  place  of  those  promoted. 

Middlesex  Branch  reports  a  year  of  successful  work,  but  mourns  the  death 
of  their  devoted  home  secretary. 

To  understand  the  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch  one  must  know 
something  of  the  Old  Granite  State,  its  sterile  soil,  its  scattered  communities, 
and  its  heroic  workers.  Then  we  see  that  to  gather  2,300  women  into  95 
auxiliaries  for  study  and  prayer  in  behalf  of  missions  means  much  faithful 
work  and  devotion.  The  demand  for  information  from  the  field  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  the  presence  of  their  own  Miss  Adams,  now  at  home 
from  Japan,  will  surely  give  interest  and  impetus  to  many. 

The  report  of  New  Haven  Brancb  pauses  to  speak  words  of  warm  com- 
mendation of  the  valuable,  work  of  Miss  Twining,  for  34  years  their  "  model 
treasurer."  Looking  at  what  she  has  accomplished,  let  no  treasurer  think 
hers  to  be  merely  a  passive  office,  just  to  sit  and  receive  what  others  may 
choose  to  send. 

New  York  State  Branch  is  carrying  on  an  educational  campaign,  sending 
missionaries  and  others  to  speak  at  many  meetings.  While  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, this  is  already  bearing  fruit,  and  much  more  will  surely  come. 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch  mourns  the  lack  of  a  president  and  of  a  leader 
in  Young  People's  Work.  Yet  other  officers  are  so  faithful  and  energetic 
that  much  good  work  is  done.  A  leaflet  giving  information  of  Branch 
officers,  meetings  and  work  has  done  much  good. 

North  Middlesex  Branch  has  introduced  the  business-like  method  of  enlist- 
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ing  each  of  its  auxiliaries  in  some  definite  pledged  work,  and  they  have 
responded  most  willingly.  Having  a  definite  sum  to  secure  has  added  to 
the  mutual  interest  necessary  to  success. 

Old  Colony  Branch  begins  its  report  with  the  glad  word  that  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Woman's  Board  for  pledged  work  have  exceeded  the  amount 
asked,  not  including  special  gifts  sent  in  response  to  requests  from  the 
Board. 

Philadelphia  Branch  has  prepared  a  "  program  of  study  about  our  own 
missionaries,  who  they  are,  where  they  work,  and  under  what  conditions  ; 
telling  also  about  the  different  fields  and  forms  of  work  in  which  we  ought 
to  be  personally  interested." 

Rhode  Island  Branch  has  completed  thirty-five  years  of  faithful,  efficient 
service.  Could  the  record  of  those  years  be  summed  in  one  story  it  would 
be  a  stirring  tale  of  consecration  and  achievement.  One  of  their  young 
women's  societies  has  recently  set  an  example  which  many  others  might 
well  follow.  Feeling  that  they  had  grown  up  they  decided  to  promote 
themselves  to  the  senior  department,  and  bequeath  their  name  and  their 
work  to  younger  women.  Tins  they  did  formally,  with  a  banquet,  invited 
guests,  addresses,  and  a  letter  of  welcome  from  the  Branch. 

Springfield  Branch  has  a  president  "  who  every  year  moves  the  goal  for 
their  contributions  a  little  further  ahead."  Just  the  right  kind  of  a  president 
that,  for  the  work  abroad  keeps  calling  for  more. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  Suffolk  Branch  during  the  year  has  been 
giving  a  special  work  to  the  Sunday  schools.  Frequent  conferences  of  Branch 
and  auxiliary  workers  have  been  helpful. 

Vermont  Branch  is  one  of  several  which  have  sent  out  a  new  missionary 
this  year,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Catlin,  of  Burlington,  having  gone  to  Harpoot. 
The  children  in  the  Branch  have  more  than  met  their  pledge,  and  the  young 
people  show  much  interest  in  missions. 

Western  Maine  reports  a  year  of  increased  interest,  inspiring  meetings, 
eagerness  for  addresses  and  information,  and  contributions  larger  than  ever 
before. 

The  Home  Secretary  of  Worcester  County  Branch  sent  out  recently  a 
list  of  questions  to  the  auxiliaries,  questions  concerning  the  personal  work 
of  that  auxiliary.  The  response  was  gratifying,  showing  that  most  of  the 
societies  are  working  steadily  and  in  some  places  with  high  ambition. 
They  report  various  successful  features,  increase  in  knowledge,  greater  at- 
tendance, ease  of  handling  programs,  assistance  from  women  not  members. 
One  auxiliary  holds  evening  meetings,  and  so  shares  interest  and  information 
with  guests. 


In  Memoriam 


Lift  up  yourselves  to  the  great  meaning  of  Christmas  Day,  and  dare  to 
think  of  your  humanity  as  something  so  sublimely  precious  that  it  is  worthy 
of  being  made  an  offering  to  God.  Count  it  a  privilege  to  make  that  offer- 
ing as  complete  as  possible,  keeping  nothing  back,  and  then  go  out  to  the 
pleasures  and  duties  of  your  life,  having  been  truly  born  anew  into  his 
divinity,  as  he  was  born  into  our  humanity  on  Christmas  Day. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

Christmas  seems  to  mean  more  to  me  the  longer  I  live.  I  gaze  with 
bewilderment  on  that  stupendous  mystery  of  love — the  very  God  entering 
into  and  raising  our  human  nature.  My  whole  conception  of  the  meaning — 
the  possibilities  of  our  common  human  nature  is  transformed  as  I  see  that  it 
can  become  a  perfect  reflection  and  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  Word  became  flesh,  and  lodged  in  us.  The  manger  at  Bethlehem 
reverses  all  our  human  conceptions  of  dignity  and  greatness.  44  The  folly  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men."  It  is  to  the  humble,  to  babes,  that  God  can  reveal 
himself.    In  them  he  can  find  the  home. 

It  is  Christmas  that,  as  life  goes  on,  bids  us  never  despair  of  our  own  or 
human  nature  around  us. — Forbes  Robinson. 


IN  MLMORIAM 

MRS.   SUSAN  KETCHUM  BOURNE 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Susan  Ketchum  Bourne  the  New  York  Branch  has 
lost  a  faithful  friend  and  helper.  For  some  years  Mrs.  Bourne  served  as 
President  of  the  New  York  District,  removing  thence  to  another  field  and 
a  new  service,  she  still  considered  herself  a  member  of  the  district,  and 
when  at  intervals  occasion  permitted,  the  work  again  felt  her  touch.  To 
those  with  whom  she  was  associated  on  the  State  Executive  Committee  she 
commended  herself  not  only  as  an  efficient  officer,  but  as  a  conscientious, 
loving,  Christian  woman.  With  good  judgment  and  strong  convictions, 
which  she  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge  and  to  act  upon,  she  was  also 
kindly  co-operative  and  tolerant,  a  helpful  adviser  and  an  encouraging 
co-worker.  There  are  now  those  on  the  Executive  Board  who  rise  up  and 
bless  her  as  such,  and  to  her  attribute  a  great  part  of  their  success  in  their 
official  work.  To  her  efforts  the  Board  largely  owes  the  New  York  office 
and  the  monthly  executive  meeting,  as  well  as  the  systematizing  of  its 
pledged  work. 

While  yet  lingering  at  her  summer  home  in  Rhode  Island,  on  Friday, 
October  23d,  in  such  an  hour  as  she  thought  not  the  call  came.  A  slight 
discomfort — a  lapse  into  unconsciousness — an  awakening  into  the  Life  and 
Light  of  a  higher  service.  f.  e.  n. 
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MRS.    EDITH  M.  TRAVIS 

The  Middlesex  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  has  met  with 
a  severe  loss  in  the  passing  over  of  their  beloved  Home  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Edith  M.  Travis,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  F.  Travis,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.  A 
faithful  worker,  a  most  interested  friend  of  missions,  a  true  pastor's  wife, 
listening  at  all  times  for  the  call  of  duty,  and  handicapped  for  many  years 
by  poor  health,  a  charming  personality. 

"None  knew  her  but  to  love  her, 
None  saw  her  but  to  praise." 

She  has  passed  on  in  the  prime  of  life  and  we  miss  her,  but  her  influence 
will  continue  with  us,  and,  though  we  cannot  see  her,  we  feel  that  she  still 
is  a  co-worker  with  us  in  this  great  missionary  cause. 

A.   E.  B. 


5UGGL5TION5  FOR  AUXILIARY  MELTINGS 

TOPIC  FOR  JANUARY 
THE  NEARER  AND  THE  FARTHER  EAST— CHAPTER  III 

QUIZ 

1.  What  reasons  are  mentioned  in  the  text-book  for  the  long  neglect  of 
work  among  Moslems? 

2.  What  change  in  political  conditions  in  modern  times  has  aroused  hope 
of  success  among  Christian  workers? 

3.  Who  was  the  only  man  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  Moslems  in 
mediaeval  times  ? 

4.  What  title  has  been  given  him? 

Topic. — Facts  in  the  life  history  of  Raymond  Lull,  gathered  from 
Biography  by  Zwemer. 

5.  What  was  Raymond  Lull's  motto? 

6.  What  other  pioneer  workers  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  III? 

Topic. — Characterizations  of  Henry  Martin,  culled  from  Biography  by 
George  Smith.  Extract  from  poem  by  Lewis  Morris,  entitled  44  A  Vision 
of  Saints."    From  Via  Christi. 

7.  What  does  the  text-book  say  of  the  value  of  controversy  or  discussion 
with  Moslems  ? 

8.  In  what  countries  has  work  for  Moslems  already  been  begun  ? 
Map  exercise. 

9.  What  interesting  survivals  of  early  Christian  customs  are  found  among 
the  Moors? 

10.  In  what  respects  is  Egypt  a  strategic  field  for  spread  of  the  gospel? 
Topics,  (i)   The  Cairo  Conference  of  1906.     (2)  The  Mohammedan 

University  at  Cairo — El  Azhar. 

11.  Why  is  Arabia  especially  interesting  to  Christian  workers? 

12.  What  missionaries  are  mentioned  as  having  worked  there? 
Topic. — Ion  Keith  Falconer. 

13.  What  is  said  of  the  success  of  work  in  Java?  Under  what  society 
carried  on  ? 

14.  Who  was  Hester  Needham  ?  e.  b.  s. 
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5IDLLIGHT5  FROM  PERIODICALS 

The  Turkish  Empire. — "The  Crisis  in  the  Near  East,"  the  situation 
from  three  different  standpoints,  Nineteenth  Century,  November.  u  The 
Near  Eastern  Crisis,"  Contemporary  Review,  November.  "The  New  Era 
in  Turkey,"  Edinburgh  Review,  October.  "  Bulgaria,  the  Peasant  State," 
and  "  Servia  and  Montenegro,"  Geographical  Magazine,  November. 
kk  Bulgaria,  a  Nation  Reborn,"  Putnam's,  December. 

Africa. — "  The  Congo  Question,"  North  American  Review,  December. 

China. — "  The  Fight  against  Opium  in  China,"  Missionary  Review, 
December. 

India. — "  An  Advanced  Hindu  View  of  Reform,"  Westminster  Review, 
November.  "  India  under  Crown  Government,"  Ninetee?ith  Century, 
November. 

Japan. — "Japan  in  Manchuria,"  Tale  Review,  November.  "A  Wes- 
tern View  of  the  Japanese,"  World's  Work,  December. 

Articles  of  general  interest  are,  "  The  Sunday  School  Around  the  World," 
World's  Work,  December;  "Children's  Work  for  Children,"  fully  illus- 
trated, Missionary  Review,  December;  "Outlook  of  Jewish  Missions," 
Missio?tary  Review,  December.  F.  v.  e. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MI55ION5 

Receipts  from  October  18  to  November  18,  1908. 
Miss  Sakah  Louise  Dav,  Treasurer. 


Eastern  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  S.  Wheel- 
wright, Treas.,  ]>angor  Hou8e,  Bangor, 
liar  Harbor,  Union  .Miss.  Soc,  7,  C.  R., 
13.56;  Orland,  H.  T.  and  S.  E.  Burk,  15, 
Searsport,  Aux.,  13.75;  Skowhegan,  Coll. 
Miss.  Soc,  1.25;  Steuben,  Conf.  Meet- 
ing, 3.50;  Waldoboro,  Aux.,  3.75.  Less 
expense  Ann.  Reports,  30,  27  81 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Miss  Annie  F. 
Bailey.Treas.,  52  Cliadwick  St. .Portland. 
Gorham,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  32;  Portland, 
State  St.  Oh. ,  Aux.,  47.31;  Portland, 
South,  Spurwink,  Aux.,  10.  Less  ex- 
penses, 3.57,  85  74 


Total, 


113  55 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  No.  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Cainpton,  Aux.,  15;  Center 
Harbor,  Aux.,  6;  Littleton,  Aux.,  62.50. 
Less  expenses,  3.24,  80  26 

VERMONT. 

Vermont  Branch—  Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  13,  Pittsford.  Brattleboro, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Henshaw,  5  00 

MASSACHDSKTTS. 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch.— Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Richardson,  Treas.,  22  Berk- 
ley St.,  Reading.  Lawrence,  Trinity 
Miss.  Soc,  10;  Lowell,  First  Trin.  Ch., 
Ladies'  Miss.  Soc,  5,  High  St.  Ch.,  S.  S., 
C.  R.,  9.02;  North  Chelmsford,  Aux.,  10,    34  02 

Berkshire  Branch.—  .Mrs.  Edward Tolman, 
Treas.,  47  Reed  St.,  Pittsfield.  Adams, 
Aux.,  36.62;  Dalton,  Aux.,  148.50.  Y.  L. 


Miss.  Cir.,  12,  A  Friend,  270;  Hinsdale, 
Aux.,  20.06;  North  Adams,  55;  Pitts- 
field,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  46.51.   Less  ex- 
penses, 15.48,  573  21 
Essex  South  Branch.— Miss  Sarah  R.  Saf- 
ford,  Treas.,  Hamilton.    Essex,  Aux. 
(prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  John 
Knight);  Gloucester,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux., 
64;  Lynn,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  7.17,  North 
Ch.,  Aux.,  22;  Salem,  Crombie  St.,  C.  R., 
5;  Swampscott,  Aux.,  7.25,  105  42 
Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Mrs.  John  P.  Lo- 
gan, Treas.,  3  Grinnell  St.,  Greenfield. 
Greenfield,  Aux.,  11;  Northtield,  Aux., 
34.75,  C.  R.,  8.34,  Mothers  of  C.  R.  Chil- 
dren, 9.25,  Prim.  S.  S.,  5;  Shelburne, 
Aux.,  20.75;  South  Deerfield,  Aux.,  23.06,  112  15 
Hampshire    Co.  Branch.  —  Miss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.    Amherst,  North,  Aux., 
5 ;  Amherst,  South,  Aux.,  30;  Easthainp- 
ton,  Emily  M.  C,  15;  Northampton, 
Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  1 ;  Norwich,  Ladies' 
Aid  Soc,  5,  56  no 
Maiden.— .Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin,                       54  00 
Middlesex  Branch.— Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  .Marlboro. 
Dover,  Powissett  Aux.,  10;  Framing- 
ham,  Aux.,  44.35;  Holliston,  Aux.,  30: 
Hudson,  Aux.,  10;  Milford,  Ann.  Meet., 
25.55;  Northboro,  Aux.,  10;  Southboro, 
Aux.,  12;  Wellesley,  Wellesley  College, 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.,  250,                                      391  90 
Millis.—A.  friend,                                       17  25 
Newton.—  Family  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Clark,          10  00 
Norfolkand  Pilgrim  Branch.— Mrs.  Mark 
McCully,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  .Milton. 
Abinstbn,  C.  E.  Soc.  5;  Braintree,  C.  R., 
5;  Plymouth,  Aux.,  Th.  Off .,  13.70 ;  Ran- 
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dolph  ,  Aux.  Th.  Off.,  25.05;  Weymouth 
and  Brainpree,  Aux.,  11;  Weymouth, 
South,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Lysander  Heald),  40,      99  75 

Old  Colony  Branch.— .Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  106  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.    North  Middleboro,  C.  E.  Soc,       10  00 

Springfield.— South  Church,  95  65 

Springfield  Branch.—  Mrs.  .Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthington  St.,  Spring- 
field. Blandford,  Aux.,  1 ;  Holyoke, 
Second  Ch.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Guy  Bemau,  Mrs.  Charles 
Howe,  Mrs.  Leonard  Merrick,  Mrs. 
Edward  B.  Miles,  Mrs.  George  Ray, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ray), 28;  Palmer,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.  (prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M's 
.Mrs.  Frank  S.  Brewer,  Miss  Bertha  A. 
Hastings);  Springfield,  Mrs.  JaneDavis, 
300,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.  (prev.  contri.  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  John  Luther  Kilhon),  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  4,  .  333  00 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge. 
Auburndale,  Aux.,  28;  Boston,  Central 
Ch.,  Mission  Study  Cir.,  Friend,  25,  Alt. 
"Vernon  Ch.,  Mt.  Vernon  Guild,  Friend, 
25;  Brookline,  Friend,  200;  Cambridge, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  32.60,  Prospect  St.  Ch., 
For.  Dept.  Woman's  Guild,  7;  Chelsea, 
First  Ch.,  C.  R.,  6.12;  Dedham,  Aux.,  14; 
Dorchester,  Second  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Miss.  Soc, 
190;  Hyde  Park,  Junior  Aux.,  10; 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boylston  Ch.,  C.  R.,  6; 
Newton  Highlands,  Aux.,  27.29;  Rox- 
burv,  Immauuel-Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  For. 
Dept.,  113.64,  Roxburv,  West,  South 
Evan.  Ch.,  Woman's  Union,  Th.  Off.,  25; 
Soinerville,  West,  Day  St.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E. 
3,  Walpole,  Second  Ch.,  Woman's  Union, 
60;  Wellesley  Hills.  Aux.,  Th.  Off.  (25  of 
wh.  by  Mrs.  Mary  Y.  Campbell  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Codwise),  40.35,        813  00 

Worcester  Co.  flranch.—Mrs.  Theodore  H. 
Nye, Treas.,  15  Berkshire  St.,  Worcester. 
Bane,  Aux.,  10;  Gardner,  H.  H.  Soc, 
12.51 ;  Holden  and  Lancaster,  Friends, 
12;  Petersham,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Dawes, 
100;  Whitinsville,  Extra-Cent-a-Day 
Band,  11.50;  Worcester,  Central  Ch., 
Aux.,  111.50,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  35.71, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Whitting  Boise),  25,  318  22 


Total, 


,023  57 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence.— Sunbeams  (Children's  Me- 
morial), in  memory  of  Lillian  Hall,  2; 
Mrs.  William  Mixer  and  Alice  Mixer 
(Children's  Memorial),  in  memory  of 
Pauline  Violet  Mixer,  1,  3  00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miss  Anna  C. 
Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Central  Village,  Aux., 
7;  Lebanon,  Aux.,  3;  Norwich,  Broad- 
way Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  12.50,  First  Ch., 
Lightbearers,  2,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.  (Mrs.  Osgood,  30),  63.10,  Miss  Pierce, 
5;  Preston,  Long  Soc,  Ladies,  10.50; 
Stonington,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
7.50.  110  60 

Hartford. -Oft.  at  Annual  Meeting,  612  19 

Hartford  Branch.— Mrs.  M.  Bradford 
Scott,  Treas.,  21  Arnoldale  Rd.,  Hart- 


ford. Int.  on  Clara  E.  Hillyer  Fund,  70; 
Hartford,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  .Mrs.  Austin 

B.  Bassett,  50,  Warburton  Chapel,  S.  S., 
2.42;  Simsbury,  M.  B.,  5;  South  Coven- 
try, Aux.,  10.47;  South  Glastonbury, 
Aux.,  12;  Talcottville,  M.  C,  12;  Ver- 
non Center,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  14,  175  89 

New  Haven  Branch.— s\\s$  Edith  Wool- 
sey,  Treas.,  250  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Black  Rock,  C  E.  Soc,  10;  Bridgeport, 
North  Ch.,  King's  Messengers,  10; 
Canaan,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  10, 
Mission  Circle  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Burton  A.  Peirce),  25;  Darien,  Aux.,  12; 
Deep  River,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Durham, 
Cong.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  East  Haddam, 
Aux.,  12.30;  Ellsworth,  C.  E.  Soc,  4; 
Guilford,  Aux.,  83.69;  Higganum,  C.  E., 
10;  Ivoryton,  Aux.,  5,  C.  R.,  5;  Litch- 
field, C.  E.  Soc,  12.73;  Madison,  Aux. 
(100  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Alice 
Coe,  Miss  Jeanette  A.  Scranton,  Miss 
Susan  Scranton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wil- 
lard),   111.10;    Meriden,    Center  Ch., 

C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Middlefield,  C.  E.  Soc, 
15.64,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Middle  Haddam, 
C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Middletown,  Long  Hill,  C. 
E.  Soc,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Milford, 
Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux.,  19.50,  C.  E.  Soc, 
5.16;  Millington,  C.  E.  Soc,  3;  Milton, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  North- 
ford,  Aux.,  15;  North  Stamford,  Aux., 
1;  Norwalk,  Aux.,  20;  New  Milford, 
Aux.,  105.25;  Salisbury,  Aux.  (50  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Ruth  Goddard, 
M  iss  Priscilla  Goddard), 51 .59 ;  Saybrook, 
Aux.,  33;  Sharon,  Busy  Bees,  50,  C.  E. 
Soc,  20;  Stamford,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  25; 
Stratford,  Aux.,  17;  Torringford,  C.  E. 
Soc,  3;  Torrington,  C.  E.  Soc, 5;  Trum- 
bull, Invitation  Cir.,  7.41 ;  Washington, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Watertown,  C.  E.  Soc, 
10;  Westbrook,  Aux.  (with'prev.  contri. 
to  const.  L.  M.  .Mis.  Friend  G.  Dick- 
inson), 16;  Westville,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Woodbury,  C.  E.  Soc,  20,  826  37 


Total, 


1,725  05 


NEW  YORK. 

East  Bloomfield.— Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Goodwin,    5  15 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  «ranc/i.-.Miss  Emina  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.J.  i<7a.,Daytona,C.  E.  Soc,  7.40; 
Aid.,  Baltimore,  Assoc.  Ch.,  C.  R.,  20; 
N.  ./..Closter,  Aux.,  14.40;  East  Orange, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  2.13,  Twinkling  Stars, 
4.66;  Jersey  City,  First  Ch.,  Faithful 
Circle  K.  D.,  5;  Montclair,  Aux.,  25; 
Newark,  Belleville  Ave.  Ch.,  Y.  W. 
Aux.,  20;  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  8.62,  Begin- 
ners' Dept.  S.  S.,  2;  Orange  Valley, 
Aux.  (Annie  Vail  Johnson  Memorial, 
50),  62;  C.  E.  Soc,  25;  Paterson,  Aux., 
50;  Pa.,  Germantown,  Neesima  Guild, 
36.   Less  expenses,  127,  155  21 

TURKEY. 

Harpoot.—Vfest  Ch.,    Woman's  Miss'y 

Soc,  5  72 

Donations,  4,112  82 

Work  of  1909,  934  69 

Buildings,  19  00 

Specials,    '  50  00 

Total,    $5,116  51 


ifrrstbrnt. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  CHERINGTON, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

(Treasurer. 

Miss  MARY  McCLEES, 
Adams  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


3flamnn  g>erretarg, 

MRS.  E.  R.  WAGNER, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

iEdttur  ftarifir  Oruartmrut  in  Safe  nub  Siiylit. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  McLEAN. 


FROM  BROU5A 

(Letter  from  Miss  Annie  T.  Allen,  teacher  in  our  school  at  Brousa,  Turkey.) 

(See  frontispiece.) 

I  had  a  most  delightful  vacation,  leaving  school  one  week  early,  in  order 
to  attend  the  annual  meeting  at  Marsovan.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  taken 
a  trip  into  the  interior  that  it  seemed  like  old  times.  A  fine  German  steamer 
changed  its  course  to  accommodate  our  party  of  nineteen  and  leave  us  at  Sam- 
soun.  Besides  our  party  there  were  only  two  or  three  other  passengers.  We 
were  on  board  only  one  night,  and  the  sea  also  changed  its  reputation  and 
gave  us  a  most  delightful  passage,  both  going  and  coming. 

We  arrived  in  Samsoun  too  late  to  start  out  that  day,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing bright  and  early  we  started,  for  Dr.  White  had  come  on  from  Marsovan 
to  meet  us  and  had  made  all  our  arrangements.  We  made  quite  a  pro- 
cession with  our  eleven  wagons.  The  first  day  the  ride  was  charming  ; 
the  road  was  over  mountains,  and  the  wheat  fields  all  along  the  way  were 
beautiful.  They  were  harvesting  in  many  places  and  little  children  would 
run  out  to  the  road  with  a  few  stalks  of  wheat  in  their  hands,  as  our  wagons 
passed,  awaiting  a  present.  We  spent  one  night  on  the  road  in  a  very 
respectable  inn,  and  as  we  all  had  traveling  bedsteads  we  could  not  manage 
a  taste  of  the  real  thing  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggin.  As  we  neared  Marsovan 
the  missionary  friends  came  out  to  meet  us  ;  this,  too,  reminded  me  of  my 
life  in  the  interior.  No  one  ever  came  that  we  did  not  go  out  to  meet,  in 
Harpoot.  When  we  were  children,  the  great  excitement  of  our  lifetime  was 
the  arrival  of  either  missionaries  or  boxes  (  !  )  from  America.  In  Marsovan 
we  received  such  a  reception  as  the  *'  Marsovanlees "  know  how  to  give. 
We  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  "  afternoon  tea"  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order.  Some  of  us  teachers  stole  away,  however,  and  had  a 
refreshing  Turkish  bath.    They  have  one  on  the  mission  premises. 

(37; 
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The  meeting  was  unique  in  many  ways.  Besides  the  representatives 
from  America  we  had  a  representative  from  each  of  the  other  missions. 
There  were  so  many  interesting  features  it  is  hard  to  choose  which  to  men- 
tion. We  had  an  impromptu  teachers'  conference.  As  it  happened,  there 
was  a  representative  from  each  of  the  girls'  schools  of  our  mission.  I  hope 
it  may  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  meeting  hereafter. 

We  were  absent  just  two  weeks.  The  rest  of  the  summer  I  spent  in 
Proti,  one  of  Prince's  islands,  with  my  brother's  family.  Our  French 
teacher,  Miss  Borel,  was  with  us  also  for  a  part  of  the  summer.  The  island 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  Constantinople,  so  that  my  brother 
could  go  back  and  forth  every  day.  The  air  there  was  delightful  and  we 
had  sea  bathing  every  day.    The  children  got  so  they  could  swim  like  fishes. 

Now  all  this  is  over  and  we  are  hard  at  work  once  more.  The  school  has 
begun  very  prosperously  ;  thus  far  we  have  thirty-nine  boarders  more  than 
we  had  last  year  at  this  time.  The  Armenian  schools  are  making  great 
efforts  at  improvements,  so  we  have  not  a  large  number  of  day  scholars. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  most  important  event  which  has  occurred  in 
Turkey  since  I  last  wrote  you  ;  the  subject  is  of  so  great  importance  to  us 
and  to  our  work  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end  in 
talking  about  it.  It  is  wonderful,  and,  as  some  one  said  the  other  day,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  We  missionaries  who  are  living  here  now  are 
no  longer  looked  on  by  the  outside  world  with  anxiety  for  our  work,  our 
lives  ;  we  should  be  envied.  What  opportunities  are  opening  up  before  us? 
We  have  longed  to  do  various  things  for  the  young  men  of  this  city  espe- 
cially, but  we  knew  it  was  useless  to  begin,  for  the  government  would  soon 
stop  us.  This  great  obstacle  is  removed,  but  limited  time,  strength  and 
lack  of  money  still  stand  in  our  way  ;  but  since  God  has  removed  the  great- 
est of  all  obstacles,  those  others  will  in  time  also  be  removed  and  we  can 
make  the  beginning.  I  have  written  longer  than  I  intended,  and  I  must 
bring  my  letter  to  a  close,  with  warmest  regards  to  all  the  friends. 

A  word  from  Miss  Harriet  G.  Powers,  Miss  Allen's  associate,  tells  us  that 
on  October  16,  1908,  the  Brousa  school  for  girls  had  forty-six  boarders 
enrolled,  nine  of  whom  are  Greeks. 


PAO-T1NG-FU,  CHINA 

Just  now  the  pastor's  wife  is  starting  a  kindergarten,  with  a  Peking 
school  graduate,  who  has  studied  a  little  under  Mrs.  Stelle  as  teacher.  She 
has  asked  us  to  help,  but  she  is  doing  the  work,  looking  out  for  the  "gifts," 
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and  so  on.  She  is  also  at  the  head  of  a  "church  furnishing"  committee. 
They  have  used  their  Christian  Endeavor  collections  to  pay  for  the  work  on 
a  platform  for  the  church,  having  had  the  wood  since  the  church  was  built. 
They  are  now  planning  to  get  two  chairs  and  a  communion  table.  The 
desk  for  the  platform  and  two  chairs  were  given  at  the  dedication  of  the 
church  by  the  Tung  Church.  Then  later  on  the  women  talk  of  putting  in 
wood  window  sills  (there  is  only  the  brick  now),  and  then  doors  between 
the  main  room  and  Sunday-school  room.  So  you  see  the  women  are  where 
they  always  have  to  be  in  a  real  church.  They  make  the  home.  (Does 
this  not  sound  like  our  church  work  in  America?) 

One  of  the  church  members — a  man  who  has  got  on  in  the  world  by 
making  some  money  and  investing  it  in  inns  and  a  grain  shop — came  to 
Mrs.  Perkins  recently,  and  said  that  he  would  be  free  to  go  out  touring  this 
winter,  and  if  Mr.  Perkins  could  help  he  would  like  to  take  one  of  the 
deacons — a  Mr.  Sun,  whom  this  Mr.  Wang  supported  in  the  country  for  a 
couple  of  years — and  go  down  into  the  Perkins'  field,  where  he  had  done 
some  teaching  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  spend  the  winter  among  the 
villages.  Mr.  Perkins  was  glad  to  do  it,  and  Mr.  Sun  is  settling  his  family 
for  the  winter,  and  will  be  in  Pao-ting-fu  in  a  few  days  ready  to  start.  This 
Mr.  Wang  and  his  wife  help  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  with  clothing, 
or  a  little  toward  their  food  money  in  school.  The  government  has  opened 
"  normal "  school  for  girls  here  in  Pao-ting-fu.  They  have  difficulty  in  getting 
suitable  teachers,  and  employ  one  of  the  Bridgman  graduates  for  two  hours 
a  day,  giving  her  twenty  dollars  per  month — more  than  her  husband,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  college  at  Tung-chou  will  get  at  Ten-chou-fu,  where 
he  has  just  gone  to  open  the  middle  school  for  Dr.  Atwood.  A  number 
of  our  young  married  women,  who  have  been  in  school  more  or  less,  have 
entered  this  school,  hoping  in  a  year  or  two  to  be  able  to  get  like  paying 
positions.  What  power  for  good  they  will  have  if  they  have  the  good  in 
them  to  give  out.  One  of  them,  I  know,  has  a  will  to  do  good,  and  con- 
siderable ability  in  doing  it.  She  is  the  wife  of  my  former  cook,  and  while 
here  helped  Miss  Jones  in  the  station  classes  very  acceptably. 

e.  A.  p. 


50ML  OF  THE  NLLD5  OF  LINTSING 

Our  friends  say  repeatedly,  "  Tell  us  what  you  want."  Here  are  some 
of  the  things. 

(i)  We  want  your  prayers — at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  say  trite  things  we 
must  head  the  list  with  this. 
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(2)  In  the  girls'  schools  we  may  plan  for  ten  little  girls,  and  nineteen 
wish  to  enter  the  school.  The  appropriation  for  the  boys'  school  will  allow 
us  to  call  in  only  four  boys  as  boarders,  while  forty  would  come  if  they 
could.  Ten  dollars  will  make  possible  the  addition  of  one  boy  or  one  girl 
to  the  boarding  schools  this  year. 

(3)  We  have  four  out-stations,  important  places,  with  chapels  which  are 
not  supplied  with  preachers  because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  expenses  of  a 
helper  range  from  forty  to  seventy  dollars  a  year. 

(4)  To  rent  a  chapel,  that  is,  to  rent  a  building  that  will  serve  for  a 
preaching  hall,  will  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  year. 

(5)  To  buy  property  which  can  be  remodeled  for  church  purposes  will 
cost  from  forty  dollars  upward.  Street  chapels  on  busy  streets  are  excellent 
places  for  reaching  the  multitudes  who  throng  the  streets,  especially  on  the 
days  when  the  periodic  fairs  are  held. 

(6)  Last  year  Mr.  Wen  was  called  in  from  the  southernmost  out-station 
to  be  the  dispensary  assistant,  and  another  man  was  added  to  the  helper 
force  to  take  charge  of  that  out-station.  Since  the  sum  asked  from  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior  is  for  the  woman  assistant  for  Dr.  Tallmon, 
the  sixty  dollars  necessary  for  Mr.  WTen's  salary  is  not  covered  by  any 
appropriation. 

(7)  We  previously  mentioned  the  Mr.  Wang  whose  eyes  were  so  nearly 
put  out  by  his  enemy,  but  whose  "  heart  eyes"  were  opened  in  the  mission- 
ary hospital — the  thought  came  to  us  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Peking.  Although  if  you  saw  him  walk  off  down 
the  road  you  would  not  think  that  his  eyesight  was  nearly  gone,  yet  he  is 
unable  to  read  anything  but  large  characters  in  a  good  light.  Consent  to 
enter  the  school  has  been  obtained,  and  we  hope  his  wish  to  read  the  Bible 
and  play  the  organ  shall  be  gratified.  Fifteen  dollars  will  pay  his  traveling 
expenses,  and  a  like  sum  will  send  him  out  as  a  preacher  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

SUGGESTIONS 

If  you  think  that  interest  could  be  best  aroused  in  your  church  or  society 
or  Sunday  school  by  sending  a  box,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  advice 
about  filling  it. 

If  you  want  kodak  pictures  of  this  field,  we  will  gladly  send  them  to  you 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  a  dollar. 

If  you  remit  for  the  pictures,  send  to  F.  H.  Wiggin,  Treasurer  American 
Board,  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass.  If  you  send  money  for  the 
work  here,  send  as  above,  save  that  in  the  former  case  mark  the  remittance 
"  Personal,"  and  in  the  latter  case  mark  "  Special  for  Lintsing."  You  can 
make  use  of  the  "  Parcel  Post"  rate,  twelve  cents  a  pound,  in  sending  pack- 
ages to  us  if  you  address  us  Tientsin,  China,  care  of  American  Board. 
From  there  they  will  be  forwarded  to  Lintsing. 


fires  id  rnt. 

Mrs.  LYMAN  BAIRD, 
No.  9,  The  Walton,  Chicago,  111. 

Srroriiing  ^rrrrtarg. 

Miss  ANNIE   E.  NOURSE, 
Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


tLveasurtr. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT, 
1454  Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Assistant  Srrasurrr. 
Miss  FLORA  STARR. 


fcDitnr  of  "iHiaaian  £tuiJt?B." 

Miss  SARAH  POLLOCK,  Room  523,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


(Chairman  nf  (Committee  on  "Ctfe  anb  Ctnht." 
Mrs.  G.  S.  F.  SAVAGE,  628  Washington  B'd,  Chicago, 


A  JOURNEY  TO  THL  ANNUAL  MELTING  AT 
HARPOOT,  TURKEY 

BY   MISS  J.  L.  GRAF 

I WAS  appointed  a  delegate  to  our  annual  meeting  at  Harpoot.  Having 
been  away  from  home,  starting  a  kindergarten  at  Midyat,  I  could  not 
join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emrich,  but  had  to  travel  alone.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
some  of  the  closing  exercises  of  Euphrates  College,  which,  though  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Mardin,  yet  I  had  never  seen  except  on  my 
wav  here  five  years  ago.  I  therefore  remained  to  our  own  graduating  exer- 
cises, and  then  immediately  at  their  close  (n  a.  m.)  mounted  my  little 
brown  horse,  l<  Whirlwind,"  and  started  off. 

I  spent  a  most  restless  four  or  five  hours  at  the  halfway  place,  which  I 
reached  at  sunset,  and  at  midnight  was  again  on  horseback.  It  was  full 
moon  and  the  month  of  June,  and  delightful  traveling.  I  had  a  servant  and 
soldier  with  me.  When  we  reached  the  Diarbekir  plain  it  grew  hot,  and  it 
was  very  hard  work  to  keep  my  eyes  open  and  my  seat  on  my  horse. 

We  forded  the  river,  which  proved  deeper  than  we  expected,  and  then 
found  that  a  second  fording,  which  we  must  make  in  order  to  get  to  Diar- 
bekir, was  impossible.  So  all  our  short  cuts  were  for  naught,  and  we  had 
to  follow  the  river  up  its  bank  and  cross  by  the  bridge,  two  hours  away, 
after  all. 

My  heart  sank  as  I  looked  at  the  big  saddle  bags,  and  remembered  that 
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my  extension  cases  had  been  packed  into  the  very  bottom.  The  bags  were 
dripping,  and  when  I  reached  my  destination,  having  been  on  horseback 
nearly  twenty  hours,  I  found  all  my  new  finery  soaked,  not  even  a  handker- 
chief escaped.  So  I  had  to  hang  out,  and  do  some  washing,  too;  but  I  had 
a  refreshing  nap  and  a  good  night's  sleep. 

I  was  to  take  a  carriage  at  Diarbekir,  and  sent  my  servant  to  find  one. 
It  was  Thursday  p.  m.,  and  I  had  a  three  days'  journey  before  me,  expecting 
to  spend  two  nights  and  Sunday  at  the  last  stopping  place  before  reaching 
Harpoot.  I  dreaded  this  ordeal  much,  for  sleep  is  almost  impossible  to  me 
because  of  the  wicked  flea,  but  could  not  do  otherwise  if  I  wanted  to  see 
something  of  commencement ;  so  I  intended  to  engage  this  man  to  take  me 
in  four  days,  including  Sunday.  However,  in  a  few  minutes  the  servant 
returned,  saying  he  had  found  a  man  with  a  phaeton  who  was  willing  to 
take  me  in  two  days,  landing  me  at  Harpoot  at  sunset  on  Saturday  if  I 
would  give  him  eighty  piasters  more  ($3.50).  The  usual  carriage  is  a 
cumbersome  but  restful  affair,  but  phaetons  are  coming  in,  and  are  much 
lighter,  though  one  cannot  stretch  out  at  full  length  and  doze. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  decide  to  use  a  part  of  some  money  which  I 
had  received  as  a  present,  for  the  extra  expense,  for  it  seemed  so  good  not 
to  need  to  spend  Sunday  among  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  Turkish  khan. 

We  skimmed  over  the  ground — for  there  were  three  strong  horses — and 
reached  the  halfway  place  at  11  p.  m.  ,  having  stopped  two  and  one-half 
hours  for  rest  about  noon.  I  slept,  or  tried  to,  in  the  carriage,  and  we  were 
off  again  by  5  a.  m.,  and  how  beautiful  was  the  winding  road  along  the 
river  and  up  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  range,  where  for  hours  we 
got  such  charming  glimpses  of  the  lake,  a  turquoise  in  the  hills  of  orange 
and  yellow. 

We  enjoyed  the  spin  down,  down  on  the  other  side  for  a  full  hour  at  a  sharp 
trot  and  then  across  the  Harpoot  plain,  two  hours  more  to  where  the  horses 
were  changed  ;  and  then  we  climbed  up  Harpoot  hill,  enjoying  in  anticipation 
the  surprise  of  the  dear  friends  who  I  knew  were  commiserating  my  fate. 
So  we  rolled  up  to  the  houses  and  ran  into  Mr.  Gary,  who  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes.  We  were  given  a  warm  welcome,  and  spent  a  very  delight- 
ful six  weeks  in  the  company  of  the  dear  missionary  circle. 


THL  NLW  WOMAN  IN  CHINA 

A  keen  observer  who  loves  the  Chinese,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  them,  sajs  : — 
As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  come  more  and  more  to  realize  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  am  so  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
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of  seeing  this  great  awakening.  It  is  a  great  awakening,  as  it  extends  all 
over  this  great  country.  Of  course,  as  yet  it  has  not  touched  the  village  life, 
but  it  has  the  large  cities,  and  from  these  it  will  radiate  out  to  the  smaller 
communities. 

The  "  new  woman  "  of  China  has  appeared.  She  is  no  more  lovely  than 
she  is  in  other  lands  ;  but  when  the  "true  woman"  of  China  shall  come 
forth  then  China  will  have  a  woman,  wife  and  mother  to  be  proud  of,  and 
one  who  will  easily  hold  her  own  with  the  best  of  all  nations. 

At  present  the  "new  woman"  must  smoke  cigarettes,  wear  very  tight 
garments,  ride  in  a  foreign  carriage,  have  a  telephone,  give  lunches  at  rather 
public  places,  talk  about  education,  attend  all  the  new  theatres  that  are 
advertised  as  popular.  This  they  must  go  through,  and  gradually  they  will 
come  to  know  there  is  a  higher  and  better  life  that  will  call  out  their  best 
powers. 

There  is  a  bright  side,  for  this  class  are  but  a  part  of  the  "  new  woman  " 
class.  There  are  those  who  are  truly  working.  They  deplore  these  out- 
side expressions,  and  are  very  pronounced  in  their  expressions  of  disapproval. 


ONL  DAY  AT  PLKING 

BY  MISS  MABEL  ELLIS 

HERE  I  am  at  Peking  again  !  The  great  walls  with  their  massive  gates 
make  it  as  impressive  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  entered  Peking,  and 
decided  once  for  all  that  I  did  not  want  these  gates  to  close  behind  me  as 
they  closed  in  1900.  I  watched  carefully  for  the  place  which  Dr.  Goodrich 
had  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  spot  where  the  soldiers  scaled  the  wall  to  bring 
them  aid,  when  he  told  me  of  that  awful  night  when  they  listened  to  the 
cries,  "Kill,  Kill!"  from  ten  thousand  throats.  Eight  years  ago  to-mor- 
row, they  gathered  together  at  the  British  legation,  for  protection,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  city  in  a  hostile  country.  Now  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  these  people  anything  but  friendly. 

We  arrived  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  Women's  College. 
How  happy  and  attractive  the  girls  looked  !  No  one  wore  ribbons  or  laces, 
but  plain,  clean,  muslin  gowns,  with  light  trousers  and  gay  big  shoes.  They 
spoke  and  sang  with  a  clearness  and  ability  that  was  delightful.  One  of 
our  dear  aged  missionaries  tells  how  he  wrote  home  nearly  a  century  ago, 
"  We  cannot  teach  the  Chinese  to  sing,"  and  thought  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth.  But  I  assure  you  that  they  can  sing  now.  And  to  watch  the 
faces  of  these  proud  mothers  brings  joy  to  one's  heart.  Many  a  sad,  hope- 
less face  brightens  as  she  tells  of  her  hope  for  her  daughter. 
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After  the  program  came  the  inevitable  tea.  A  missionary  ought  to  culti- 
vate a  love  for  tea  before  he  comes  to  the  Orient.  For  here  it  will  be  con- 
stantly offered  to  him,  in  the  shop,  after  church,  on  the  street.  But  since 
these  Chinese  allow  us  to  enter  their  rooms  without  removing  our  shoes,  and 
do  not  insist  upon  our  sitting  on  the  floor,  I  am  sure  that  I  prefer  Chinese 
tea  drinking  to  Japanese. 

We  were  invited  to  examine  the  notebooks  in  astronomy,  biology  and 
geometry  ;  and  I  felt  ashamed  as  I  recalled  some  of  my  college  notebooks. 
I  could  read  few  of  the  characters,  but  I  could  appreciate  the  neatness  and 
accuracy  of  the  drawings,  and  I  could  read  the  essays  of  the  English  class 
on  Portia.  I  wondered  how  these  girls,  with  all  sentiment  suppressed  by 
training  and  example,  could  appreciate  the  principal  element  of  this  play, 
but  the  essays  surely  showed  understanding  and  appreciation,  though  they 
dwelt  chiefly  on  Portia's  virtue  in  following  her  father's  plans,  though  she, 
herself,  wished  to  tell  the  favorite  suitors  which  casket  to  choose. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  foreign  carriage — not  a  cart,  nor  a  jinriki- 
sha — but  a  real  foreign  carriage  with  blue  plush  cushions  and  gilt  tassels, 
that  we  might  visit  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  Here  the  worship  approaches 
most  nearly  the  true  worship  of  any  of  the  heathen  rites.  Heaven  is  wor- 
shiped once  a  year  by  the  Emperor,  who  prays  and  sacrifices  for  the  sins  of 
his  people.  Last  winter  as  I  went  to  the  depot  to  take  the  train  for  Peking, 
I  was  told  that  the  train  could  not  go  to  Peking  that  day  since  the  Emperor 
had  gone  to  worship  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  As  we  saw  dozens  of 
immense  stoves  at  the  entrance  for  the  preparation  of  the  food  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  retinue,  I  was  less  surprised  that  the  train  must  stop  until 
lie  and  his, hundred  attendants  had  returned. 

A  strange  feeling  of  awe  came  over  me  as  I  entered  these  grounds  and 
buildings  of  former  generations.  This  place  is  surely  a  marvel  of  art,  and 
is  beautiful  and  impressive  in  structure  and  coloring. 

But  we  wondered  at  the  dust  on  the  marvelously  carved  throne,  where 
the  Emperor  spends  the  night  in  feasting  and  prayer  before  he  sacrifices  for 
his  people,  and  at  the  dirt  carelessly  swept  into  the  corner  of  this  sacred 
place  into  which  the  common  Chinese  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  We  asked 
if  we  might  bring  a  Chinese  attendant  with  us,  and  consent  was  given,  but 
when  the  guard  found  out  that  the  attendant  was  a  woman,  immediately  the 
decision  was  reversed.  "  Oh,  no,"  the  guard  said  laughingly,  "  women  can- 
not come  in  here.  Why,  even  the  Empress  Dowager  would  not  be  allowed 
to  enter."  "  Oh,  then,  why  do  you  allow  the  foreign  women  to  enter?"  I 
asked.  "  We  must,"  he  replied,  "we  do  not  dare  to  offend  the  honorable 
foreigner."    So  by  giving  tips   we  were  shown  through  the  extensive 
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grounds  and  buildings  with  great  courtesy.  Though  we  were  the  honored 
foreigner,  we  were  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  middle  gates  nor  use  the 
middle  walks;  these  were  for  the  Emperor  and  the  good  spirits,  the  east  and 
west  paths  were  for  us. 

The  difference  between  the  Emperor's  stairway  and  the  one  for  the  less 
honorable  foreigner  is  not  very  great.  The  former  is  wider,  and  as  the 
guide  brushed  some  of  the  dust  away  from  the  marble  at  the  great  circular 
building,  we  noticed  that  there  the  marble  was  more  rare,  and  highly  pol- 
ished. This  most  prominent  building,  with  its  shining  tiles  of  blue  and 
yellow,  and  its  wonderful  carvings  and  paintings,  is  devoted  to  the  ances- 
tral tablets  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  It  contains  on  the  northern  side,  a  huge 
tablet  to  Imperial  Heaven,  and  four  cases  on  each  side  to  the  eight  emper- 
ors who  have  reigned  thus  far  during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years.  The  inscriptions  on  these  tablets  to  the  deified  ancestors  for  very 
good  reasons  we  did  not  stop  to  read. 

To  the  south  was  another  magnificent  building  which  even  we  were  not 
allowed  to  enter,  and  beyond,  the  green  polished  tiles  of  the  sacrificial  altars, 
and  the  Altar  of  Heaven  where  the  Emperor  only,  stands  and  worships  for 
his  people.  Briers  and  thorns  are  twined  around  this  white  marble  struc- 
ture protecting  it  from  the  foreign  visitors  who  might  desecrate  this  place 
by  removing  pieces  for  souvenirs/ 

I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  green  tiled  structure  and  picked  from  among 
the  ashes  some  bones  of  the  sacrificial  offerings.  I  think  no  one  would 
object  to  this  souvenir. 

Slowly  we  came  away  from  the  wonderful  temple,  through  the  grounds 
fragrant  with  flowers,  shaded  by  the  immense  trees  of  a  former  century, 
picking  up  bits  of  carved  tiles  and  flowers.  Outside  the  moat  and  double 
gates  was  the  dry  parched  earth,  a  beggar  wretched  and  dirty,  begging  for 
alms,  little  naked  children,  tired  jinrikisha  men  watching  for  employment, 
shopkeepers  with  their  tiny  stores,  waiting  listlessly  for  a  customer.  These 
are  the  people  for  which  the  Emperor  sacrifices  a  bull  and  prays  for  once  a 
year.  Further  along,  we  saw  some  sleek,  black  bullocks  being  led  toward 
the  temple  grounds  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  until  they  would  follow  their 
companions  to  the  green  polished  altar.  I  thought,  "If  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God?" 
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AHJIBAI 

BY  MISS   ANSTICE  ABBOTT 

IT  is  nearly  six  months  now  since  dear  old  Bhimabai  passed  away,  but  the 
memory  will  live  long  in  the  Bombay  church  and  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  her  and  loved  her.  A  short  sketch  of  her  life  will,  I  hope, 
interest  our  readers  and  strengthen  their  faith  in  sending  the  gospel  to  their 
Indian  sisters. 

Bhimabai  Powar  was  of  the  Marli  or  gardener  caste.  Her  husband  was 
in  the  employ  of  a  Parsi.  They  were  of  good  standing  in  the  caste,  but 
Bhimabai  being  an  intelligent  woman,  often  questioned  in  her  own  mind 
the  utility  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  at  times  would  cease  from  all 
religious  observances  just  to  see  what  would  come  of  it.  Nothing  came  of 
it,  but  she  would  return  to  her  old  ways  from  force  of  habit  and  also  to 
prevent  scandal.  In  the  spring  of  1S95  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
attacked  with  violent  malarial  fever  and  taken  to  the  general  hospital. 
They  were,  of  course  in  different  wards.  When  she  began  to  recover  and 
inquired  for  her  husband,  he,  poor  man,  was  dead  and  buried.  In  her 
despair  at  being  left  a  widow  she  longed  for  death,  but  life  came  slowly 
back.  During  her  convalesence  the  Bible  women  visited  her  regularly,  and 
from  the  first  she  heard  them  gladly.  As  she  said  afterward,  "Jesus 
wanted  me,  so  he  prepared  my  heart." 

On  her  recovery  the  serious  question  of  how  and  where  she  was  to  live 
pressed  heavily  upon  her.  She  had  no  relatives  to  whom  she  could  go, 
and  but  few  acquaintances  in  Bombay  and  no  means  of  livelihood.  After 
consulting  with  the  Bible  women  I  offered  her  a  room  in  the  same  building 
'with  one  of  my  schools,  and  undertook  her  support  until  she  decided 
whether  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Christians  or  to  return  to  her  own  people. 
She  wished  the  Bible  women  to  teach  her,  and  she  would  often  sit  near  the 
schoolroom  door  that  she  might  hear  the  children  sing  and  receive  their 
daily  Bible  lesson.  The  prayer  of  the  teacher  and  the  Lord's  prayer  re- 
peated reverently  by  Hindu  and  Bene-Israelite  children  impressed  her 
greatly.  Before  long  she  had  fullv  and  intelligently  accepted  Christ,  and 
was  received  into  the  American  mission  church.  She  had  been  attending 
its  services  for  some  time. 

Soon  after  her  baptism  a  young  woman  was  put  into  her  charge,  a 
deserted  wife,  who,  after  hearing  the  Bible  women  every  week  near  her 
home,  was  desirous  of  leaving  all  and  becoming  a  Christian.  She  was  of 
high  caste,  so  the  two  women  got  on  well  together — by  eating  apart.  The 
elder  began  at  once  to  train  the  younger  in  Christlike  ways.    No  easy  task, 
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for  the  latter's  idea  of  Christianity  was  protection  and  provision,  together 
with  a  ceasing  from  "  presumptuous  sins."  The  bringing  into  Christ's  con- 
trol "the  words  of  the  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  the  heart,"  was  an 
entirely  new  idea  to  her,  and  proved  to  be  for  a  long  time  an  irksome  task. 

In  July,  1897,  when  I  opened  my  "  Widows'  Home,"  Bhimabai  and  her 
young  companion  were  its  first  occupants.  Bhimabai  was  perhaps  about 
fifty  at  that  time,  tall,  dignified,  reserved,  and  well  set  in  her  own  ways. 
She  was,  however,  I  believe,, truly  looking  forward  to  helping  me  in  the 
training  of  young  widows  as  they  should  come  into  the  Home.  She  was 
not,  however,  at  all  prepared  for  the  influx  of  thirteen  women  within  two 
weeks,  women  saved  from  the  famine,  unkempt,  diseased  in  body  and 
mind.  She  withdrew  into  her  shell,  and  while  she  was  not  unkind,  she 
kept  to  herself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  unpromising  addition.  As  the 
women  improved  in  health  of  body,  she  awoke  to  her  duty  and  her  privi- 
lege. As  she  was  the  old  woman  among  them,  and  never  well  and  strong, 
she  was  allowed  to  cook  and  eat  by  herself,  but  many  a  time  if  any  one  was 
ill  or  sad  she  would  cook  a  little  dainty  for  her,  sometimes  invite  one  who 
had  been  particularly  naughty  to  come  into  her  little  room,  give  her  some- 
thing delicious  of  her  own  cooking,  and  then,  like  a  dear  old  grandmother, 
talk  to  the  rebellious  one  until  she  became  softened  and  comforted. 

She  soon  earned  the  name  of  Ahjibai  (grandmother)  and  was  Ahjibai  to 
the  end  of  her  days.  She  was  a  blessing  indeed  to  the  Home.  Never 
interfering  with  the  matron,  never  assuming  any  prominence,  always  quietly 
working  for  the  Master. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  in  her  new  life  was  her  simple,  full  faith 
in  Christ.  She  took  him  at  his  word  and  was  full  of  gratitude  and  love 
toward  him  for  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins  ;  for  bringing  her  out  of  idolatry  ; 
and  for  the  provision  for  all  her  wants  and  needs.  She  never  liked  to  pray 
before  others,  but  when  it  seemed  her  duty  to  do  so  she  did  not  refuse. 
Her  prayers  were  a  speaking  to  God  and  most  impressive  in  their  simple 
faith.  When  it  was  her  turn  at  evening  prayers  to  tell  a  Bible  story  and 
give  some  thoughts  upon  it,  all  gave  their  attention,  for  her  expositions 
were  original,  apt  and  spiritual. 

In  1905  the  Home  was  moved  to  Satara  in  the  hope  that  I  might  recover 
health  and  continue  in  my  beloved  work.  But  the  hope  was  not  realized, 
and  as  I  bade  good-by  to  my  women  and  children  it  was  hardest  to  part 
from  my  true  helper  and  friend,  dear  Ahjibai. 

The  Home  could  not  be  continued  in  Satara,  so  the  women  were  sepa- 
rated. Some  went  with  Mrs.  Fairbank  to  Ahmednagar.  Others  were  sent 
to  Mrs.  Sibley  in  Wai.    Ahjibai  was  homesick  for  Bombay  and  for  the 
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church  in  which  she  had  been  a  faithful  member,  so  Miss  Millard  cared  for 
her  in  her  own  compound.  She  had  been  losing  strength  for  some  months 
and  on  her  return  to  Bombay  it  was  found  she  was  suffering  from  a  tumor. 
She  lived  on,  patient  and  cheerful,  attracting  to  her  little  room  many  of  the 
Christians  by  her  happy  Christian  life. 

Dr.  Gurubai  Karmarker,  our  missionary  doctor,  attended  her  to  the  last, 
and  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  copy  extracts  from  two  letters  that  she  wrote 
concerning  Ahjibai's  last  days. 

She  wrote  January  25th  :  "  Dear  Ahjibai  is  very  frail  and  weak,  yet 
strong  in  her  faith  and  reliance  on  God  and  her  Saviour.  She  is  a  beautiful 
character.  A  true  Christian.  She  is  so  thankful  to  Mrs.  E.  for  her 
support.  Every  time  I  go  to  see  her,  she  expressed  her  gratitude.  Poor 
dear  soul,  she  lives  the  gospel." 

February  8th.  ''Dear  old  Ahjibai  entered  into  her  rest  yesterday 
morning.  .  .  .  Sunday,  a  week  ago,  I  called  on  her  in  the  morning  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  have  the  pastor  administer  the  sacrament  to 
her,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be  celebrated  that  morning  in  chinch. 
She  said,  4  Oh  yes.    It  will  be  my  last  sacrament  on  earth.' 

"About  ten  days  before  her  death  she  handed  to  me  nineteen  rupees 
which  she  had  been  gathering  and  saving  in  pies  (a  twelfth  of  a  penny)  for 
some  years.  She  wanted  to  use  some  of  it  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  I 
told  her  of  our  new  Indian  Missionary  Association,  and  she  was  delighted 
to  give  five  rupees  for  that  and  five  rupees  to  the  church.  The  rest  she 
wished  used  for  her  funeral  expenses.  Ahjibai  was  a  remarkable  woman.  " 
She  was  a  true  example  of  how  the  Holy  Spirit  can  wholly  change  the 
human  nature.  It  was  perfectly  astonishing  to  see  that  no  sign  of  heathen- 
ism was  left  in  her,  although  she  became  a  Christian  late  in  life." 

I  send  this  account  to  comfort  and  encourage  those  who  are  supporting 
widows  and  helpless  women  in  India. 
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